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In this issue . . , 

James Blish has been too long absent from these pages— we are 
delighted to have him back, together with his special talent for 
wrapping compelling narrative around sound, and imaginative, 
science. . . . Philip Jose Farmer’s ideas and style are such that 
liis stories not uncommonly stir up violent controversy, and we 
suspect that such will be the case with “The Alley Man.” Inci- 
dentally, Emsh’s cover illustration of this story shows Old Man 
Paley before he lost his arm in order to convey more effectively 
the Neanderthal impact; this for the benefit of the False Folk 
among you. . . . Charles G. Finney published his first short 
story, in these pages, last August; since then, he has published 
four or five others, including “The Iowan’s Curse,” in Harper’s, 
which we have just been notified will be included in Martha 
Foley’s next Best Short Stories of the Year. A distinguished record 
—but hardly astonishing for the author of the circus of dr. lao. 
. . . Not in this issue is Damon Knight’s Book column, missing 
because Mr. Knight did not receive enough interesting new books 
this last month to warrant, in his opinion, use of his usual space. 
He will definitely be back next month, however. . . . 

Coming soon • • • 

Robert F. Young, whose last lengdiy work here was tlie memor- 
able “Goddess in Granite” (F&SF, Sept. 1957), once more tackles 
a truly king-size subject in the novelet “To Fell a Tree.” Those of 
you who joined us in hoping that Howard Fast’s “Of Time and 
Cats” in our March issue would not be his last short science fiction, 
will be pleased to know that two more fine examples of Fastiana 
have arrived, and will be on public view here shortly. A number of 
readers have asked urgently that Zenna Henderson be persuaded 
to write more stories of the People; there is, at this waiting, 
nothing new on that front, but we do have a new story from Miss 
Henderson which bears her unmistakable stamp. Also, there will 
be novelets by Clifford Simak, Mark Clifton, Edward S. Aarons 
—and, a special feature coming up tliis fall will be Robert A. Hein- 
lein’s newest novel, “Starship Soldier.” Best fill in the coupon on 
page 128 instanter. 



The blow from the strange planet had been undetectable until it 
struck^, and then most of the invasion fleet was annihilated. The 
handful of men that landed safely had two problems: They must 
discovei' the true nature of the incredible natives, and then, somehow, 
get a warning bac\ to Earth. . • . 


THIS EARTH OF HOURS 

by James Blish 


The advance squadron was 
coming into line as Master Sargent 
Oberholzer came onto the bridge 
of the Novoe Washingtongrad, sa- 
luted, and stood stiflBy to the left 
of Lt. Campion, the exec, to wait 
for orders. The bridge was crowd- 
ed and crackling with tension, 
but after twenty years in the Ma- 
rines it was all old stuff to Ober- 
holzer. The Hobo ( as most of the 
enlisted men called her, out of 
earshot of the brass) was at the 
point of the formation, as befitted 
a virtually indestructible battle- 
ship already surfeited with these 
petty conquests. The rest of the 
cone was sweeping on ahead, in 
the swift enveloping maneuver 
which had reduced so many pre- 
vious planets before they had 
been able to understand what was 
happening to them. 

This time, the planet at the fo- 


cus of all those shifting conic sec- 
tions of raw naval power was a 
place called Calle. It was showing 
now on a screen that Oberholzer 
could see, turning as placidly as 
any planet turned when you were 
too far away from it to see what 
guns it might be pointing at you. 
Lt. Campion was watching it too, 
though he had to look out of the 
very comers of his eyes to see it 
at alL 

If the exec were caught watch- 
ing the screen instead of the 
meter-board assigned to him, 
Capt. Hammer would probably 
reduce him to an ensign. Never- 
theless, Campion never took his 
eyes off the image of Calle. This 
one was going to be rough. 

Capt. Hammer was watching, 
too. After a moment, in a voice 
like sandpaper he said, "Sound!” 

"By the pulse six, Sir,” Lt. 
Spring s voice murmured from the 
direction of the scope. His junior. 
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a raw youngster named Rover, 
passed him a chit from the plot- 
ting table. ‘Tor that read: By the 
briefs five eight nine, Sir,” the in- 
visible navigator corrected. 

Oberholzer listened without 
moving while Capt. Hammer 
muttered under his breath to Flo- 
Mar 12-Upjohn, the only civilian 
allowed on the bridge— and small 
wonder, since he was the Consort 
of State of the Matiiarchy itself. 
Hammer had long ago become ac- 
customed enough to his own 
bridge to be able to control who 
overheard him, but 12-Upjolins 
answering whisper must have 
been audible to every man there. 

“The briefing said nothing 
about a second inhabited planet,” 
the Consort said, a little peevish- 
ly, “But then there s veiy little we 
do know about this system— tliat’s 
part of our trouble. What makes 
you think it’s a colony?” 

“A colony from Calle, not one 
of ours,” Hammer said, in more or 
less nonnal tones; evidently he 
had decided against trying to 
keep only half of the discussion 
private. “The electromagnetic 
‘noise’ from both planets has the 
same spectrum— tlie energy level, 
the output, is higher on Calle, 
that’s all. That means similar ma- 
chines being used in similar ways. 
And let me point out. Your Excel- 
lency, tliat the outer planet is in 
opposition to Calle now, wliich 
will put it precisely in our rear if 
we complete this manuever.” 
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“When we complete this ma- 
neuver,” 12-Upjohn said firmly. 
“Is there any evidence of com- 
munication between the two plan- 
ets?” 

Hammer frowned. “No,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Then we’ll regard the colo- 
nization hypothesis as unproved 
—and stand ready to strike back 
hard if events prove us wrong. I 
think we have a sufiBcient force 
here to reduce three planets like 
Calle if we’re driven to that 
I)itch.” 

Hammer gnmted and resigned 
the argument. Of course it was 
quite possible that 12-Upjolin was 
right; he did not lack for experi- 
ence-in fact, he wore the Silver 
Eairing, as the most-travelled 
Consort of State ever to ride the 
Standing Wave. Nevertlieless 
Oberholzer repressed a sniflF with 
diflBculty. Like aU the military, he 
was a colonial; he had never seen 
the Earth, and never expected to; 
and both as a colonial, and as a 
Marine who had been fighting the 
Matriarchy’s battles all his adult 
life, he was more than a httle con- 
temptuous of Earthmen, with their 
tandem names and all that they 
implied. Of course it was not the 
Consort of State’s fault that he 
had been bom on Earth, and so 
had been named only Marvin 12 
out of the misfortune of being a 
male; nor that he had married 
into Florence Upjohn’s cabinet, 
that l:>eing the only way one could 
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become a cabinet member, and 
Marvin 12 having been taught 
from birth to beheve such a post 
the highest honor a man might 
covet. AU the same, neither 12- 
Upjohn nor his entourage of 
drones filled Oberholzer with con- 
fidence. 

Nobody, however, had asked 
M. Sgt. Richard Oberholzer what 
he thought, and nobody was likely 
to. As the chief of all the non- 
Navy enlisted personnel on board 
the Hobo, he was expected to be 
on the bridge when matters were 
ripening toward a crisis; but 
his duty there was to listen, not to 
proffer advice. He could not in 
fact remember any occasion when 
an oflBcer had asked his opinion, 
though he had received— and ex- 
ecuted— his fair share of near-sui- 
cidal orders from bridges long 
demolished. 

“By the pulse five point five,” 
Lt. Spring s voice sang. 

“Sergeant Oberholzer,” Ham- 
mer said. 

“Aye, Sir.” 

“We are proceeding as per or- 
ders. You may now brief your 
men and put them into full battle 
gear.” 

Oberholzer saluted and went 
below. There was Httle enough he 
could tell the squad— as 12-Up- 
john had said, Calle s system was 
nearly unknown— but even that 
little would improve the total ig- 
norance in which they had been 
kept till now. Luckily, they were 
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not much given to asking ques- 
tions of a strategic sort; like im- 
pressed spacehands everywhere, 
the huge mass of the Matriarchy’s 
interstellar holdings meant noth- 
ing to them but endlessly riding 
the Standing Wave, with battle 
and death lurking at the end of 
every jump. Luckily also, they 
were inclined to trust Oberholzer, 
if only for the low cunning he had 
shown m keeping most of them 
ahve, especially in the face of un- 
usually Crimean orders from the 
bridge. 

This time Oberholzer would 
need every ounce of trust and erg 
of obedience they would give him* 
Though he never expected any- 
thing but the worst, he had a 
queer cold feeling that this time 
he was going to get it. There were 
hardly any data to go on yet, but 
there had been something about 
Calle that looked persuasively 
like the end of the line. 

Very few of the forty men in 
the wardroom even looked up as 
Oberholzer entered. They were 
checking their gear in the dismal 
light of the fluorescents, with the 
single-mindedness of men to 
whom a properly wound gun-tube 
coil, a properly set face-shield 
gasket, a properly fuelled and fo- 
cussed vaulting jet have come to 
mean more than parents, chil- 
dren, retirement pensions, the 
rule of law or the logic of empire. 
The only man to show any flicker 
of interest was Sgt. Cassirir— as 
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was normal, since he was Ob^- 
holzers understudy— and he did 
no more than look up from over 
the straps of his anti-gas suit and 
say, ““Well?” 

“Well,” Oberholzer said, “now 
hear this.” 

There was a sort of composite 
jingle and clank as the men low- 
ered their gear to the deck or put 
it aside on their bunks. 

“We re investing a planet called 
Calle in the Canes Venatici clus- 
ter,” Oberholzer said, sitting 
down on an olive-drab canvas 
pack stuflFed with lysurgic acid 
grenades. “A ci*uiser called the 
Dmgon— you were with her on 
her shakedown, weren’t you, Him- 
bei’?— touched down here ten 
years ago with a flock of tendei's 
and got swallowed up. They got 
two or three quick yells for help 
out and that was that— nothing 
anybody could make much sense 
of, no weapons named or descrip- 
tion of tlie enemy. So here we 
are, loaded for the kill.” 

“Wasn’t any Galley in com- 
mand of the Dragon when I was 
aboard,” Himber said doubtfully. 

“Nah. Place was named for tlie 
astionomer who spotted her, from 
the rim of the cluster, a hundied 
yeai's ago,” Oberholzer said. “No- 
body names planets for ship cap- 
tains. Anybody got any sensible 
questions?” 

“Just what kind of trouble are 
we looking for?” Cassirir said. 

“That’s just it— we don’t know. 
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This is closer to the center of the 
Galaxy than we’ve ever gotten 
before. It may be a population 
center too; could be that Calle is 
just one piece of a federation, at 
least inside its own cluster. That’s 
why we’ve got the boys from 
Momma on board; this one could 
be damn important.” 

Somebody sniffed. “If this clus- 
ter is full of people, how come we 
never picked up signals from it?” 

“How do you know we never 
did?” Oberholzer retorted. “For 
all I know, maybe that’s why the 
Dragon came here in the first 
place. Anyhow that’s not our 
problem. All we’re—” 

The lights went out. Simultane- 
ously, the whole mass of the No- 
voe W ashingtongrad shuddered 
savagely, as though a boulder al- 
most as big as she was had been 
dropped on her. 

Seconds later, the gravity went 
out too. 

n 

Flo-Mar 12-Upjohn knew no 
more of the real nature of the dis- 
aster than did the wardroom 
squad, nor did anybody on the 
bridge, for that mattei*. The blow 
had been undetectable until it 
struck, and tlien most of the fleet 
was simply annihilated; only the 
Hobo was big enough to survive 
the blow, and she survived only 
partially— in fact, in five pieces. 
Nor did the Consort of State ever 
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know by what miracle the section 
he was in hit Calle still partially 
under power; he was not privy to 
the self-salvaging engineering 
principles of battleships. All he 
knew— once he struggled back to 
consciousness— was that he was 
still alive, and that there was a 
broad shaft of sunlight coming 
through a split in what had been 
his office aboard ship. 

He held his ringing head for a 
while, then got up in search of 
water. Nothing came out of the 
dispenser, so he imstrapped his 
dispatch case from the underside 
of his desk and produced a pint 
palladium flask of vodka. He had 
screwed up his face to sample this 
—at the moment he would have 
preferred water— when a groan 
reminded him that there might 
be more than one room in his 
suddenly shrunken universe, as 
well as other survivors. 

He was right on both counts. 
Though the ship section he was 
in consisted mostly of engines of 
whose function he had no notion, 
there were also three other state- 
rooms. Two of these were desert- 
ed, but the third turned out to 
contain a battered member of his 
own staff, by name Robin One. 

The young man was not yet 
conscious and 12-Upjohn regard- 
ed him with a faint touch of de- 
spair. Robin One was perhaps the 
last man in space that the Consort 
of State would have chosen to be 
shipwrecked with. 
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That he was utterly expendable 
went without saying; he was, after 
all, a drone. When the perfection 
of sperm electrophoresis had en- 
abled parents for the first time to 
pre-determine the sex of their 
children, tlie predictable result 
had been an enormous glut of 
males— which was directly ac- 
countable for the present regime 
on Earth. By the time the people 
and the lawmakers, thoroughly 
frightened by the crazy years of 
fashion upheavals, “beefcake”, 
polyandry, male prostitution and 
all the rest, had come to their 
senses, the Matriarchy was in to 
stay; a weak electric current had 
overturned civilized society as 
drastically as the steel knife had 
demoralized the Eskimos. 

Though the tide of excess 
males had since receded some- 
what, it had left behind a wrack, 
of which Robin One was a bubble. 
He was a drone, and hence super- 
fluous by definition— fit only to be 
sent colonizing, on diplomatic 
missions or otherwise thrown 
away. 

Superfluity alone, of course, 
could hardly account for his pres- 
ence on 12-Upjohns staff. OflB- 
cially, Robin One was an inter- 
preter; actually— since nobody 
could know the language the Con- 
sort of State might be called upon 
to understand on this mission— he 
was a poet, a class of unattached 
males with special privileges in 
the Matriarchy, particularly if 
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what they wrote was of the mid- 
dhng-diflBcult or Hillyer Society 
sort. Robin One was an eminently 
typical member of this class, dis- 
tractable, sulky, jealous, easily 
wounded, homosexual, lazy ex- 
cei>t when writing, and probably 
(to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, for 12-Upjohn had no ear 
whatever for poetry) the second- 
worst poet of his generation. 

It had to be admitted that as- 
signing 12-Upjolm a poet as an in- 
tei*preter on this mission had not 
been a wholly bad idea, and that 
if Hildegard Muller of the Inter- 
stellar Understanding Commis- 
sion had not thought of it, no mere 
male would have been likely to— 
least of all Bar-Rob 4-Agberg, Di- 
rector of Assimilation. The night- 
mare of finding the whole of the 
center of the Galaxy organized 
into one vast federation, much 
older than Earth’s, had been 
troubling tlie State Department 
for a long time, at first from pure- 
ly tlieoretical considerations— all 
those heart-stars were much older 
than tliose in -the spiral arms, and 
besides, where star density in 
space is so much higher, inter- 
stellar travel does not look like 
quite so insuperable an obstacle as 
it long had to Eaithmen— and 
later from certain practical signs, 
of which tlie obliteration of tlie 
Dragon and her tenders had been 
only the most provocative. Get- 
ting along with these people on 
the first contact would be vital. 


and yet the language barrier 
might well provoke a tragedy 
wanted by neither side, as the 
obliteration of Nagasaki in World 
War II had been provoked by the 
mis-translation of a single word. 
Under such circumstances, a man 
with a feeling for strange words 
in odd relationships might well 
prove to be useful, or even vital. 

Nevertheless, it was with a cer- 
tain grim enjoyment that 12-Up- 
john poured into Robin One a 
good two-ounce jolt of vodka. 
Robin coughed convulsively and 
sat up, bhnking. 

‘Tour Excellency— how— what s 
happened? I thought we were 
dead. But we Ve got lights again, 
and gravity.” 

He was observant, that had to 
be granted. “The Hghts are ours 
but the gravity is Calles,” 12-Up- 
john explained tersely. “Were in 
a part of the ship that cracked 

“Well, it’s good that we Ve got 
power.” 

“We can’t afford to be philo- 
sophical about it. Whatever shape 
it’s in, this derelict is a thoroughly 
conspicuous object and we’d bet- 
ter get out of it in a hiury.” 

“Why?” Robin said. “We were 
supposed to make contact with 
these people. Why not just sit 
here until they come to see us?” 

“Suppose they just blast us to 
smaller bits instead? They didn’t 
sto^D to parley with the fleet, you’ll 
notice.” 
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“This is a diJBFerent situation,” 
Robin said stubbornly. “I wouldn’t 
have stopped to parley with that 
fleet myself, if Td had the means 
of knocking it out first. It didn’t 
look a bit like a diplomatic mis- 
sion. But why should they be 
afraid of a piece of a wreck?” 

The Consort of State stioked 
the back of his neck reflectively. 
The boy had a point. It was risky; 
on the other hand, how long 
would they survive foraging in 
completely unknown territory^? 
And yet obviously they couldn’t 
stay cooped up in here forever— 
especially if it was true tliat there 
was already no water. 

He was spared having to make 
up his mind by a halloo from the 
direction of tlie office. After a star- 
tled stare at each other, the two 
hit the deck ninning. 

Sgt. Oberholzer’s face was peer- 
ing grimly through the split in the 
bulkhead. 

“Oho,” he said. “So you did 
make it.” He said something unin- 
telligible to some invisible person 
outside, and then squirmed 
through the breach into the room, 
with considerable difficulty, since 
he Wits in full battle gear. “None 
of the officers did, so I guess that 
puts you in command.” 

“In command of what?” 12-Up- 
john said drily. 

“Not ver\^ much,” the Marine 
admitted. “IVe got five men sur- 
viving, one of tliem with a broken 
liip, and a section of the ship with 


tv\'o driv e units in it. It would lift, 
more or less, if we could jury-rig 
some controls, but I don’t know 
where we’d go in it without sup- 
plies or a navigator— or an over- 
drive, for tliat matter.” He looked 
about sptxjulatively. “There was a 
Standing Wave transceiv^er in this 
section, I tliink, but it’d be a mira- 
cle if it still functioned.” 

“Would you knovv^ how to test 
it?” Robin asked. 

“No. Anyhow we’ve got more 
immediate business than that. 
We’ve picked up a native. What’s 
more, he speaks English— must 
have picked it up from tlie Drag- 
on. We started to ask liim ques- 
tions, but it turns out he’s some 
sort of top oflBcial, so we brought 
liim over here on the off chance 
tliat one of you was alive.” 

“VVTiat a break!” Robin One said 
explosively. 

“A whole series of them,” 12- 
Upjohn agieed, none too happily. 
He had long ago learned to be at 
liis most suspicious when the 
breaks seeincxl to be coming his 
way. “Well, better bring him in.” 

“Can’t,” Olierholzcr said. “Aj^xil- 
ogies. Your Excellency, but he 
wouldn’t fit. You’ll have to come 
to liim.” 

ui 

It was impossible to imagine 
what sort of stock the Callean had 
evolved from. He seemed to be a 
thorough-going mixture of several 
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diflferent phyla. Most of him was 
a brown, segmented tube about 
the diameter of a barrel and per- 
haps twenty-five feet long, rather 
like a cross between a pytlion and 
a worm. The front segments were 
carried upright, raising the head a 
good ten feet off the ground. 

Properly speaking, 12-Upjohn 
thought, tlie Callean really had 
no head, but only a front end, 
marked by two enormous faceted 
eyes and three upsetting simple 
eyes which were usually closed. 
Beneath these there was a collar 
of six short, squid-fike tentacles, 
carried wrapped around the crea- 
ture in a ropy ring. He was as im- 
possible-looking as he was fear- 
some, and 12-Upjohn felt at a 
multiple disadvantage from the 
beginning. 

“How did you learn oirr lan- 
guage?” he said. 

“I learned it from you,” the Cal- 
lean said promptly. The voice was 
unexpectedly high, a quality 
which was accentuated by the 
creature s singsong intonation. 12- 
Upjohn could not see where it 
was coming from. “From your ship 
which I took apart, the dragon-of- 
war. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“It was evident that you meant 
me ill,” the Callean sang. “At that 
time I did not know that you were 
sick, but that became evident at 
the dissections.” 

“Dissections! You dissected the 
crew of the Dragon?^ 
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“All but one.” 

There was a growl from Ober- 
holzer. The Consort of State shot 
him a warning glance. 

“You may have made a mis- 
take,” 12-Upjohn said. “A natural 
mistake, perhaps. But it was our 
purpose to offer you trade and 
peaceful relationships. Our weap- 
ons were only precautionary.” 

“I do not think so,” the Callean 
said, “and I never make mistakes. 
That you make mistakes is natural, 
but it is not natural to me.” 

12-Upjohn felt his jaw drop- 
ping. That the creatiu*e meant 
what he said could not be 
doubted; his command of the lan- 
guage was too complete to permit 
any more sensible interpretation. 
12-Upjohn found himself at a loss; 
not only was the statement the 
most staggering he had ever heard 
from any sane, sentient being, but 
while it was being made he had 
discovered how the Callean spoke: 
the sounds issued at low volume 
from a multitude of spiracles or 
breath-holes all along the body, 
each hole producing only one pure 
tone, the words and intonations 
being formed in mid-air by inter- 
modulation— a miracle of coordi- 
nation among a multitude of or- 
gans obviously unsuitable for 
sound-forming at all. Tliis thing 
was fonnidable— that would have 
been evident even without the 
lesson of the chunk of the Novoe 
Washingtongrad canted crazily 
in the sands behind them. 
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Sands? He looked about with a 
^art. Until that moment the Cal- 
lean had so hypnotized his atten- 
tion that he had forgotten to look 
at the landscape, but his uncon- 
scious had registered it. Sand, and 
nothing but sand. If there were 
better piuts of Calle than this 
desert, they were not visible from 
here, all the way to the horizon. 

‘What do you propose to do 
with us?” he said at last. There 
was really nothing else to say; cut 
oflF in every possible sense from 
liis home world, he no longer had 
any base from wliich to negotiate. 

“Nothing,” the Callean said. 
“You are free to come and go as 
you please.” 

“You re no longer afraid of us?” 

“No. When you came to kill me 
I prevented you, but you can no 
longer do that.” 

“There you Ve made a mistake, 
all right,” Oberholzer said lifting 
his rifle toward die multi-colored, 
ghttering jewels of the Callean s 
eyes. “You know what this is— they 
must have had them on the Drag- 
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on. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Sergeant,” 
12-Upjohn said sharply. “We’re in 
no position to make any threats.” 
Nor, he added silently, should the 
Marine have called attention to 
his gun before the Callean had 
taken any overt notice of it. 

“I know what it is,” die creature 
said. “You cannot kill me with 
that. You tried it often before and 
found you could not. You would 


remember diis if you were not 
sick.” 

“I never saw anything that I 
couldn’t kill with a Sussmann 
flamer,” Oberholzer said between 
his teeth. “Let me try it on the bas- 
tard, Your Excellency.” 

‘Wait a minute,” Robin One 
said, to 12-Upjohn s astonishment. 
“I want to ask some questions— if 
you don’t mind. Your Excellency?” 

“I don’t mind,” 12-Upjohn said 
after an instant. Anything to get 
the Marine’s crazy impulse toward 
slaughter side-tracked. “Go ahead.” 

“Did you dissect the crew of the 
Dragon personally?” Robin asked 
the Callean. 

“Of course.” 

“Are you the lulcr of diis plan- 
et?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aie you the only person in this 
system?” 

“No.” 

Robin paused and frowned. 
Then he said: “Are you the only 
person of your species in your sys- 
tem?” 

“No. Tliere is another on Xixo- 
brax— the fourth planet.” 

Robin paused once more, but 
not, it seemed to 12-Upjohn, as 
tliough he were in any doubt; it 
was only as though he were gath- 
ering liis courage for the key ques- 
tion of all. 12-Upjohn tried to im- 
agine what it might be, iind failed. 

“How many of you are tliere?” 
Robin One said. 

“I camiot answer tliat. As of the 
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instant you asked me that ques- 
tion, there were eighty-three hun- 
dred thousand billion, one hun- 
dred and eighty nine million, four 
hundred and sixty five thousand, 
one hundred and eighty; but now 
tlie number has changed, and it 
goes on changing.” 

“Impossible,” 12-Upjohn said, 
stunned. “Not even two planets 
could support such a number— and 
you’d never allow a desert like this 
to go on existing if you had even a 
fraction of that population to sup- 
port. I begin to think, sir, that you 
are a type normal to my business: 
the ordinary, unimaginative liar.” 

“He’s not lying,” Robin said, his 
voice quivering. “It all fits togeth- 
er. Just let me finish, sir, please. 
I’ll explain, but I’ve got to go 
through to the end first.” 

“Well,” 12-Upjohn said, help- 
lessly, “all right, go ahead.” But he 
was instantly sorry, for what Rob- 
in One said was: 

“Thank you. I have no more 
questions.” 

The Callean turned in a great 
liquid wheel and poured away 
across tlie sand dunes at an in- 
credible speed. 12-Upjohn shout- 
ed after him, without any clear 
idea of what it was that He was 
shouting— but no matter, for tlie 
Callean took no notice. Within 
seconds, it seemed, he was only a 
threadworm in the middle dis- 
tance, and then he was gone. They 
were all alone in the chill desert 
air. 
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Oberholzer lowered his rifle be- 
wilderedly. “He’s fast,” he said to 
nobody in particular. “Gripes, but 
he’s fast.” 

“That proves it,” Robin said 
tightly. He was trembling, but 
whether with fright or elation, 12- 
Upjohn could not tell; possibly 
boA. 

“It had better prove sometliing,” 
the Consort of State said, trying 
hard not to sound portentous. 
There was something about this 
bright remote desert that made 
empty any possible pretense to 
dignity. “As far as I can see, you’ve 
just lost us what may have been 
our only chance to treat with these 
creatures . . . just as surely as the 
sergeant would have done it with 
his gun. Explain, please.” 

“I didn’t really catch on until I 
realized that he was using the sec- 
ond person singular when he 
spoke to us,” Robin said. If he had 
heard any tlireat implied in 12- 
Upjohn’s chaige, it was not visi- 
ble; he seemed totally pre-occu- 
pied. “There’s no way to tell them 
apart in modem English. We 
thought he was referring to us as 
‘you’ plural, but he wasn’t, any 
more than his T’ was a plural. He 
thinks we’re all a part of the same 
personality— including the men 
from the Dragon, too— just as he is 
himself. That’s why he left when 
I said I had no more questions. He 
can’t comprehend that each of us 
has an independent ego. For him 
such a thing doesn’t exist.” 
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' ‘'Like ants?” 12-Upjohn said 
slowly. “I don’t see how an ad- 
vane^ technology . . . but no, I 
do see. And if it s so, it means that 
any Callean we run across could 
be their chief of state, but that no 
one of them actually is. The only 
other real individual is next door, 
on the fouith planet— another hive 
ego.” 

“Maybe not,” Robin said. “Don’t 
forget that he thinks were part of 
one, too.” 

12-Upjohn dismissed that possi- 
bility at once. “He’s sure to know 
his own system, after all. . . . 
What alarms me is the population 
figure he cited. It’s got to be at 
least cluster-wide— and from the 
exactness with which he was will- 
ing to quote it, for a given instant, 
he had to have immediate access 
to it. An instant, eflFortless census.” 

“Yes,” Robin said. “Meaning 
mind-to-mind contact, from one to 
all, throughout the whole complex. 
That’s what stinted me thinking 
about the fimny way he used pro- 
nouns.” 

“If that’s the case, Robin, we are 
spurlos versenkt. And my pronoun 
includes the Earth.” 

“They may ha\ e some limita- 
tions,” Robin said, tliough it was 
clear that he was only wliistling in 
the diuk. “But at least it explains 
w^hy they butchered the Dragons 
crew so readily— and why they’re 
willing to let us wander around 
tlieir planet as if we didn’t even 
exist. We don’t, for them. They 


can’t have any respect for a single 
life. No wonder they didn’t give a 
damn for the sergeant’s gun!” 

His initial flush had given way 
to a marble paleness; there were 
beads of sweat on his brow in the 
dry hot air, and he was trembling 
harder than ever. He looked as 
though he might faint in the next 
instant, though only the slightest 
of stutters disturbed his rush of 
words. But for once the Consort of 
State could not accuse him of agi- 
tation over trifles. 

Oberholzer looked from one to 
the other, his expression betraying 
perhaps only disgust, or perhaps 
bhuik incomprehension— it was 
impossible to teU. Then, with a 
sudden sharp snick which made 
them both start, he shot closed the 
safety catch on the Sussmann. 

“Well,” he said in a smooth cold 
empty voice, “now we know what 
we’ll eat.” 

IV 

Their basic and dangerous divi- 
sion of plans and purposes began 
with that. 

Sgt. Oberholzer was not a fool, 
as the hash marks on his sleeve 
and the battle stars on his ribbons 
attested plainly; he understood 
the implications of what the Cal- 
lean had said— at least after the 
Momma’s boy had inteqneted 
them— and he was slirewd enough 
not to undervalue the contribution 
the poor terrified poet had made 
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to their possible survival on this 
world. For the moment, however, 
it suited the Marine to play the 
role of the dumb sergeant to the 
hilt. If a full understanding of 
what the Calleans were like might 
reduce him to a like state of 
trembling impotence, he could do 
without it. 

Not that he really believed that 
any such thing could happen to 
him; but it was not hard to see 
that Momma s boys were halfway 
there already, and if the party as a 
whole hoped to get anything done, 
they had to be jolted out of it as 
fast as possible. 

At first he thought he had made 
it. “Certainly notl” the Consort of 
State said indignantly. “Youre a 
man, Sergeant, not a Callean. 
Nothing the Calleans do is any ex- 
cuse for your behaving otherwise 
than as a man.” 

“Fd rather eat an enemy than a 
friend,” Oberholzer said crypti- 
cally. “Have you got any supplies 
inside there?” 

“I— I don t know. But that has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Depends on what you mean by 
‘it.* But maybe we can argue about 
that later. What are your orders. 
Your Excellency?” 

“I haven’t an order in my head,” 
12-Upjohn said with sudden, dis- 
arming frankness. “We’d better try 
to make some sensible plans first, 
and stop bickering. Robin, stop 
snuffing, too. The question is, 
what can we do besides trying to 
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survive, and cherishing an idiot 
hope for a rescue mission?” 

“For one thing, we can try to 
spring the man from the Dragons 
crew that these worms have still 
got alive,” Oberholzer said. “If 
that’s what he meant when he 
said they dissected all but one.” 

“That doesn’t seem very feasible 
to me,” 12-Upjohn said. “We have 
no idea where they’re holding 
him—” 

“Ask them. This one answered 
every question you asked him.” 

and even supposing that he’s 
nearby, we couldn’t free him from 
a horde of Calleans, no matter 
how many dead bodies they let 
you pile up. At best, sooner or 
later you’d run out of ammuni- 
tion.” 

“It’s worth trying,” Oberholzer 
said. “We could use the manpow- 
er.” 

“What for?” Robin One de- 
manded. “He’d be just one more 
mouth to feed. At the moment, at 
least, they’re feeding him.” 

“For raising ship,” Oberholzer 
retorted. “// there’s any damn 
chance of welding our two heaps 
of junk together and getting oflE 
this mudball. We ought to look 
into it, anyhow.” 

Robin One was looking more 
alarmed by the minute. If the 
prospect of getting into a fight 
with the Calleans had scared him, 
Oberholzer thought, the notion of 
hard physical labor evidently was 
producing something like panic. 
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'Where could we go?'" he said. 
'Supposing that we could fly such 
a shambles at all?” 

“I don’t know,” Oberholzer said. 
'We don’t know what’s possible 
yet. But anything’s better than sit- 
ting around here and starving. 
First off, I want that man from 
the Dragon.” 

“I’m opposed to it,” 12-Upjohn 
said firmly. "The Calleans are 
leaving us to our own devices now. 
If we cause any real trouble they 
may well decide that we’d be 
safer locked up, or dead. I don’t 
mind planning to lift ship if we 
can— but no military expeditions.” 

"Sir,” Oberholzer said, "military 
action on this planet is what I was 
sent here for. I reserve the right 
to use my own judgment. You can 
complain, if we ever get hack- 
but I’m not going to let a man rot 
in a worm-buiTOw while I’ve got a 
gun on my back. You can come 
along or not, but we’re going.” 

He signalled to Cassirir, who 
seemed to be grinning slightly. 
12-Upjohn stared at liim for a mo- 
ment, and then shook his head. 

‘We’ll stay,” he said. "Since we 
have no water, Sergeant, I hope 
you’ll do us the kindness of telling 
us where your part of the ship 
lies.” 

"That way, about two kilome- 
ters,” Oberholzer said. "Help your- 
self. If you want to settle in there, 
you’ll save us the trouble of toting 
Private Hannes with us on a 
stretcher.” 


"Of course,” the Consort of 
State said. "We’ll take care of him. 
But, Sergeant—” 

"Yes, Your Excellency?” 

"If this stunt of yours still leaves 
us all alive afterwards, and we do 
get back to any base of ours, I will 
certainly see to it that a complaint 
is lodged. I’m not disowning you 
now because it’s obvious that we’ll 
aU have to work together to sur- 
vive, and a certain amount of 
amity will be essential. But don’t 
be deceived by that.” 

"I understand. Sir,” Oberholzer 
said levelly. "Cassirir, let’s go. 
We’ll backtrack to where we 
nabbed tlie worm, and then follow 
his trail to wherever he came from. 
Fall in.” 

The men shouldered their Suss- 
manns. 12-Upjohn and Robin One 
watched them go. At the last dune 
before tlie two would go out of 
sight altogether, Oberholzer 
turned and waved, but neither 
waved back. Shrugging, Oberhol- 
zer resumed plodding. 

"Sarge?” 

‘Teah?” 

"How do you figure to spring 
this joker with only four guns?” 

"Five guns if we spring him— I’ve 
got a side-arm,” Oberholzer re- 
minded him. "We’ll play it by ear, 
that’s all. I want to see just how 
serious these worms are about 
leaving us alone, and letting us 
shoot them if we feel like it. I’ve 
got a hunch that they aren’t very 
bright, one at a time, and don’t 
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react fast to strictly local situa- 
tions. If this whole planet’s popu- 
lation is like one huge body, and 
the worms are its brain-cells, then 
were germs— and maybe it’d take 
more than four germs to make the 
body do anything against us that 
counted, at least fast enough to do 
any good.” 

Cassirir was frowning absurdly; 
he did not seem to be taking the 
theory in without pain. Well, Cas- 
sirir had never been much of a 
man for tactics. 

"Here’s where we found the 
guy,” one of the men said, point- 
ing at the sand. 

"That’s not much of a trail,” 
Cassirir said. "If there’s any wind 
it’ll be wiped out hke a shot.” 

"Take a sight on it— that’s all we 
need. You saw him run off- 
straight as a ruled line, no twists 
or turns around the dunes or any- 
thing. Like an army ant. If the 
trail sands over, we’ll follow the 
sight. It’s a cinch it leads some 
place.” 

"All right,” Cassirir said, getting 
out his compass. After a while the 
four of them resumed trudging. 

There were only a few drops of 
hot, flat-tasting water left in the 
canteens, and their eyes were 
gritty and red from dryness and 
sand, when they topped the ridge 
that overlooked the nest. The 
word sprang instantly into Ober- 
holzer’s mind, though perhaps he 
had been expecting some such 
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thing ever since Robin One had 
compared the Calleans to ants. 

It was a collection of rough 
white spires, each perhaps fifty 
feet high, rising from a common 
dough-like mass which almost 
filled a small valley. There was no 
greenery around it and no visible 
source of water, but there were 
three roads, two of them leading 
into oval black entrances which 
Oberholzer could see from here. 
OcasionaUy— not often— a Callean 
would scuttle out and vanish, or 
come speeding over the horizon 
and dart into the darkness. Some 
of the spires bore masts carrying 
what seemed to be antennae or 
more recondite electronic de- 
vices, but there were no windows 
to be seen; and the only sound in 
the valley, except for the dry 
dusty wind, was a subdued, com- 
posite hum. 

“Man!” Cassirir said, whisper- 
ing without being aware of it. "It 
must be as black as the ace of 
spades in there. Anybody got a 
torch?” 

Nobody had. "We won’t need 
one anyhow,” Oberholzer said 
confidently. ‘They’ve got eyes, 
and they can see in desert sun- 
light. That means they can’t 
move around in total darkness. 
Let’s go— I’m thirsty.” 

They stumbled down into the 
valley and approached the near- 
est black hole cautiously. Sure 
enough, it was not as black as it 
had appeared from the hill; there 
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was a glow inside, which had 
been hidden from them against 
the contrast of the glaringly ht 
sands. Nevertheless, Oberholzer 
found himself hanging back. 

While he hesitated, a Callean 
came rocketing out of the en- 
trance and pulled to a smooth, 
sudden stop. 

‘Tou are not to get in the way,*' 
he said, in exactly the same piping 
singsong voice the other had 
used. 

“Tell me where to go and 111 
stay out of your way,” Oberholzer 
said. “Where is the man from the 
warship that you didn’t dissect?” 

“In Gnitonis, halfway aroimd 
the world from here.” 

Oberholzer felt his shoulders 
sag, but the Callean was not 
through. “You should have told me 
that you wanted him,” he said. 
“I will have him brought to you. 
Is there else that you need?” 

“Water,” Oberholzer said hope- 
fully. 

“That will be brought. There is 
no water you can use here. Stay 
out of the cities; you will be in the 
way.” 

“How else can we eat?” 

“Food will be brought. You 
should make your needs known; 
you are of low intelligence and 
helpless. I forbid nothing. I know 
you are harmless, and your life is 
short in any case; but I do not 
want you to get in the way.” 

The repetition was beginning 
to tell on Oberholzer, and the 


frustration created by his having 
tried to use a battering-ram 
against a freely swinging door was 
compoimded by his mental pic- 
ture of what die two Mommas 
boys would say when the squad 
got back. “Thank you,” he said, 
and bringing the Sussmann into 
line, he trained it on the Callean s 
squid-hke head and squeezed the 
trigger. 

It was at once established that 
the Calleans were as mortal to 
Sussmann flamers as is all other 
flesh and blood; this one made a 
very satisfactory corpse. Unsatis- 
fied, the flamer bolt when onto 
bum a long slash in the wall of the 
nest, not far above the entrance. 
Oberholzer grounded the rifle and 
waited to see what would happen 
next; his men hefted their weap- 
ons tensely. 

For a few minutes there was no 
motion but the random twitching 
of the headless Callean s legs. Evi- 
dently he was still not entirely 
dead, though he was a good four 
feet shorter than he had been be- 
fore, and plainly was feeling the 
lack. 

Then, there was a stir inside 
the dark entrance. 

A ten-legged animal about the 
size of a large rabbit emerged 
tentatively into the sunlight, fol- 
lowed by two more, and then by 
a whole series of them, perhaps as 
many as twenty. Though Ober- 
holzer had been unabashed by the 
Calleans themselves, there was 
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something about these tilings that 
made him feel sick. They were 
coal black and shiny, and they did 
not seem to have any eyes; their 
heavily armored heads bore noth- 
ing but a set of rudimentary palps 
imd a pair of enormous pincers, 
like those of a June-beetle. 

Sightless or no, tliey were ex- 
cellent surgeons. They cut the re- 
mains of the Callean swiftly into 
sections, precisely one metamere 
to a section, and bore the carrion 
back inside the nest. Filled with 
loathing, Oberholzer stepped 
quickly forward and kicked one of 
the last in the procession. It top- 
pled ov^er like an unstable kitchen 
stool, but regained its footing as 
though nothing had happened. 
The kick had not hurt it visibly, 
though Oberholzer s toes felt as 
though he had kicked a Victorian 
iron dog. The creature, still hold- 
ing its steak delicately in its living 
tongs, mushed implacably after 
the others back into the dubiety 
of the nest. Then all that was left 
in the broiling sunlight was a few 
pools of blackening blood seeping 
swiftly into the sand. 

“Let s get out of here,” Cassirir 
said raggedly. 

“Stand fast,” the sergeant 
growled. “If they’re mad at us, I 
want to know about it right now.” 

But the next Callean to pass 
them, some twenty eternal min- 
utes later, hardly even slowed 
down. “Keep out of the way,” he 
said and streaked away over the 
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dimes. Snarling, Oberholzer ca- 
romed a bolt after him, but missed 
him clean. 

“All right,” he said. “Let s go 
back. No hitting the canteens till 
were five kilometers past the 
mid-point cairn. March!” 

The men were all on the verge 
of prostration by the time that 
point was passed, but Oberholzer 
never once had to enforce the or- 
der. Nobody, it appeared, was 
eager to come to an end on Calle 
as a series of butcher’s cuts in the 
tongs of a squad of huge black 
beetles. 

V 

“I know what they tliink,” the 
man from the Dragon said. “IVe 
heard them say it often enough.” 

He was a personable youngster, 
perhaps thirty, with blond wavy 
hair which had been turned al- 
most white by the strong Callean 
sunlight: his captors had walked 
him for three hours every day on 
the desert. He had once been the 
Dragons radioman, a post which 
in interstellar flight is a branch of 
astronomy, not of communica- 
tions; nevertheless, Oberholzer 
and the Marines called him 
Sparks, in deference to a tradition 
which, 12-Upjohn suspected, the 
Marines did not even know ex- 
isted. 

“Then why wouldn’t there be a 
chance of our establishing better 
relations with the person’ on the 
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fourth planet?” 12-Upjohn said. 
“After all, there's never been an 
Earth landing there.” 

“Because the ‘person' on Xixo- 
brax is a colony of Calle, and 
knows everything that goes on 
here. It took the two planets in 
cooperation to destroy the fleet. 
There's almost full telepathic 
communion between the two—in 
fact, all through the Central Em- 
pire. The only rapport that seems 
to weaken over short distances— 
interplanetary distances— is the 
sense of identity. That’s why each 
planet has an T' of its own, its own 
ego. But it's not the kind of ego 
we know anything about. Xixo- 
brax wouldn’t give us any better 
deal than Calle has, any more 
than I'd give Calle a better deal 
than you would. Your Excellency. 
They have common proposes and 
allegiances. All tlie Central Em- 
pire seems to be like that.” 

12-Upjohn thought about it; 
but he did not like what he 
thought. It was a knotty problem, 
even in theory. 

Telepathy among men had 
never amounted to anything. Af- 
ter the pioneer exploration of the 
microcosm with the Arpe EfiFect 
—the second of two unsuccessful 
attempts at an interstellar drive, 
long before the discovery of the 
Standing Wave— it had become 
easy to see why this would be so. 
Psi forces in general were charac- 
teristic only of the subspace in 
which the primary particles of the 


atom had their being; their occa- 
sional manifestations in the mac- 
rocosm were statistical accidents, 
as weak and indirigible as sponta- 
neous radioactive decay. 

Up to now this had suited 12- 
Upjohn. It had always seemed to 
him that the whole notion of tele- 
pathy was a dodge— an attempt to 
bypass the plain duty of each man 
to learn to know his brother, and, 
if possible, to learn to love him; 
the telepathy fanatics were out to 
short-circuit the task, to make 
easy the most diflBcult assignment 
a human being might undertake. 
He was well aware, too, of the 
bias against telepathy which was 
inherent in his profession of dip- 
lomat; yet he had always been 
certain of his case, hazy though it 
was around the edges. One of his 
proofs was that telepathy's main 
defenders invariably were incor- 
rigibly lazy writers, from Upton 
Sinclair and Theodore Dreiser all 
the way down to— 

All the same, it seemed unargu- 
able that the whole center of the 
galaxy, an enormously diverse 
collection of peoples and cultures, 
was being held together in a com- 
mon and strife-free union by tele- 
pathy alone, or perhaps by tele- 
pathy and its even more dubious 
adjuncts; a whole galaxy held to- 
gether by a force so unreliable 
that two human beings sitting 
across from each other at a card- 
table had never been able to put 
it to practicable use. 
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Somewhere, there was a huge 
hole in the argument. 

While he sat helplessly think- 
ing in these circles, even Robin 
One was busy, toting power packs 
to the welding crew which was 
working outside to braze togetlier 
on the desert the implausible, mis- 
shapen lump of metal which the 
Marine sergeant was fanatically 
determined would become a ship 
again. Now the job was done, 
tliough no shipwright would ad- 
mire it, and the question of where 
to go with it was being debated 
in full council. Sparks, for liis part, 
was prepared to bet that the Gal- 
leons would not hinder their de- 
parture. 

‘Why would they have given 
us all this oxygen and stuff if they 
were going to prevent us from 
using it?” he said reasonably. 
“They know what it’s for— ev^en if 
they have no brains, collectively 
they’re plenty smart enough.” 

“No brains?” 12-Upjohn said. 
“Or are you just exaggerating?” 

“No brains,” the man from the 
Dragon insisted. “Just lots of gan- 
glia. I gather that’s the way all of 
the races of the Central Empire 
die organized, regardless of other 
physical differences. That’s what 
they mean when they say we’re 
all sick— hadn’t you realized that?” 

“No,” 12-Upjohn said in slowly 
dawning horror. “You had better 
spell it out.” 

“Why, they say that’s why we 
get cancer. They say that the 


brain is the ultimate source of all 
tumors, and is itself a tumor. They 
call it ‘hostile symbiosis.’ ” 

“Malignant?” 

“In the long run. Races that de- 
velop them kill themselves ojS. 
Something to do with solar radia- 
tion; animals on planets of Popu- 
lation II stars develop them. 
Population I planets don’t.” 

Robin One hummed an archaic 
twelve-tone series under his 
breath. There were no words to 
go with it, but the Consort of 
State recognized it; it was part of 
a chorale from a 20th Century 
American opera, and the words 
went: Weep, weep beyond time 
for this Earih of hours. 

“It fits,” he said heavily. “So to 
receive and use a weak field like 
telepathy, you need a weak brain.” 

“Earthworms of the galaxy, 
unite,” Robin One said. 

“They already have,” Sgt. Ober- 
holzer pointed out. “So w^here 
does all this leave us?” 

“It means,” 12-Upjohn said 
slowly, “That this Central Em- 
pire, where the stars are almost 
all Population I, is spreading out 
toward the spiral arms where the 
Earth lies. Any cluster civiliza- 
tions tlicy meet are natural allies 
—clusters are purely Population I 
—and probably have already been 
mentally assimilated. Any possi- 
ble natural allies we meet, going 
around Population II stars, we 
may well pick a fight with in- 
stead.” 
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“That’s not what I meant,” Sgt. 
Oberholzer said. 

“I know what you meant; but 
this changes things. As I under- 
stand it, we have a chance of 
making a straight hop to the near- 
est Earth base, if we go on starva- 
tion rations—” 

“—and if I don’t make more 
than a point zero five per cent 
error in plotting the course,” 
Sparks put in. 

“Yes. On the other hand, we can 
make sure of getting there by go- 
ing in short leaps via planets 
known to be inhabited, but never 
colonized and possibly hostile. 
The only other possibility is Xixo- 
brax, which I think we’ve ruled 
out. Correct?” 

“Right as rain,” Sgt. Oberholzer 
said. “Now I see what you’re driv- 
ing at. Your Excellency. The only 
thing is— you didn’t mention that 
the stepping-stone method will 
take us the rest of our lives.” 

“So I didn’t,” 12-Upjohn said 
bleakly. “But I hadn’t forgotten it. 
The other side of that coin is that 
it will be even longer than that 
before the Matriarchy and the 
Central Empire collide.” 

“After which,” Sgt. Oberholzer 
said with a certain relish, “I doubt 
that it’ll be a Matriarchy, which- 
ever wins. Are you calling for a 
vote, Sir?” 

“Well— yes, I seem to be.” 

“Then let’s grasshopper,” Sgt. 
Oberholzer said unhesitatingly. 
“The boys and I can’t figlit a point 


zero five per cent error in naviga- 
tion— but for hostile planets, we’ve 
got the flamers.” 

Robin One shuddered. “I don’t 
mind the fighting part,” he said 
unexpectedly. “But I do simply 
loathe the thought of being an 
old, old man when I get home. 
All the same, we do have to get 
the word back.” 

“I agree,” Sparks said. 

“Very good,” 12-Upjohn said. 
He was uncertain of his exact 
emotion at this moment; perhaps 
gloomy satisfaction was as close 
a description as any. “I make it 
unanimous. Let’s get ready.” 

The sergeant saluted and pre- 
pared to leave tlie cabin; but sud- 
denly he turned back. 

“I didn’t think very much of 
either of you, a while back,” he 
said brutally. “But I’ll tell you this: 
there must be something about 
brains that involves guts, too. I’ll 
back ’em any time against any 
critter that lets itself be shot like 
a fish in a barrel— whatever the 
odds.” 

The Consort of State was still 
mulling that speech over as the 
madman’s caricature of an inter- 
stellar ship groaned and lifted its 
lumps and angles from Calle. 
Who knows, he kept telling liim- 
self, who knows, it might be true. 

But he noticed that Robin One 
was still humming the chorale 
from Psyche and Eros; and aliead 
the galactic night was as black as 
death. 
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This month, Isaac Asitnov ventures into the realm of the might- 
have-been, and speculates on what our heavens would he lil^e if our 
Sun had a companion — and the changes in human history such a 
companion would have effected. 


THE PLANET OF THE DOUBLE SUN 


by Isaac Asimov 

The title sounds as though this 
were going to be a rather old-fash- 
ioned science-fiction story, doesn't 
it? 

Yet although the title may 
sound old-fashioned, tlie situation 
need not be. One of the most glam- 
orous settings possible in sci- 
ence-fiction is that of the planet 
with multiple suns. IVe used such 
a setting myself in Sucker Bait 
( 1954 ) which dealt with a planet 
with two suns, and, of course, in 
Nightfall ( 1941 ) which wixs set on 
a planet with six suns. 

Generally, the author ( and I in- 
clude myself very empliatically ) 
doesn't woriy about the astro- 
nomic verities of the situation. The 
suns usually look hke suns and 
both (or all) seem to move inde- 
pendently in tlie sky. That is, the 
autlior will carefully tlirow in lo- 
cal color by saying that one sun 


was just rising, while the other had 
just passed zenith. He may make 
matters more colorful (figurative- 
ly and literally) by having one 
sun, for example, red and the other 
blue. Then he can talk of double 
shadows and their various config- 
urations and color c'ombinations. 

A little of this is enougli to make 
us sigh at our misfortijne in having 
only one sun in the sky, and a pret- 
ty colorless one at that. Oh, the 
missing glories! 

What would it be like to have 
more tlian one sun in the sky? 
There are, of course, a wide vari- 
ety of types of multiple stars; 
some are made up of two compo- 
nents and some of more than two. 
In some multiple stars, the compo- 
nents ai*e near together; in otliers 
far apart. The components may be 
similar or not similar; one may be 
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a red giant, one may be a white 
dwarf. 

But let’s not make up any sys- 
tems or look for something exotic 
or foreign. The fact of tlie matter 
is that we have an example in our 
back yard. The nearest star to us 
in space, a star so close we can al- 
most reach out and touch it, a 
next-door neighbor no more than 
25,000,000,000,000 miles away, 
good old Alpha Centauri, is a mul- 
tiple star. 

Suppose we were on a planet in 
the Alpha Centauri system. What 
would it be like? 

To begin with, what is Alpha 
Centauri like? To a science fiction 
reader. Alpha Centauri is one of 
the most familiar stars, but for 
one reason only— it is our neigh- 
bor. More pioneer interstellar ex- 
peditions in science-fiction have 
set out for Alpha Centauri than 
for any other star (naturally). 
But except that Alpha Centauri is 
a goal and a destination, what else 
is said about it in s. f. stories? 

Practically nothing. 

So let s take a look at our neigh- 
bor. 

In the first place. Alpha Cen- 
tauri is a star in the Southern Ce- 
lestial Hemisphere. It is never visi- 
ble in the sky north of about 30 
degrees North Latitude. The 
chances are you’ve never seen it; I 
know I never have. Moreover, the 
ancient Greeks never saw it. 

The chief observatories of the 


medieval Arabs, in Cordova, Bag- 
dad and Damascus, were all north 
of the 30 degree line. Presumably 
ordinary Arabs in the Arabian 
and Saharan deserts must occa- 
sionally have seen a bright star 
very near the southern horizon, 
but this, apparently, did not pene- 
trate to the egg-head level. 

The test of the matter is that 
Alpha Centauri, although the third 
brightest star in the sky, has no 
name of its own, neither Greek nor 
Arabic. (The name “Alpha Cen- 
tauri” is official “astronomese.” ) 

Of course, once Europeans start- 
ed adventuring down the coast of 
Africa in the late 1400’s, the bright 
star must have been observed at 
once. Eventually, astronomers got 
around to making star maps of 
those parts of the Southern Celes- 
tial Hemisphere invisible from 
Europe. (The first was Edmund 
Halley, of Halley’s Comet fame, 
who, in 1676, at tlie age of 20, 
travelled to St. Helena to map 
southern stars. ) Astronomers divi- 
ded the southern heavens into 
constellations to complete the 
scheme already begun in those 
parts of the heavens which the 
ancients had been able to obseiwe. 

They named the constellations 
in Latin, naturally, and included 
mythological creatures as a fur- 
tlier match to what already existed 
in the sky (just as planets discov- 
ered in modern times received 
mythological names matching the 
older ones. ) One of the prominent 
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southern constellations was named 
“the Centaui*/’ In Latin, this is 
“Centaurus” and the genitive ( “of 
the Centaur”) is “Centauri.” 

Centaiirus contains two first 
magnitude stars. The brigliter was 
named “Alpha Centauri” and tlie 
other “Beta Centauri.” The words, 
“alpha” and “beta” aie not only 
the first two letters of die Greek 
alphabet, but were also used by 
the Greeks to represent the num- 
bers “one” and “two,” a liabit 
never broken by scientists. The 
names of the stars, freely trans- 
lated, therefore mean “star num- 
ber one of the Centaur” and “star 
number two of the Centaur,” re- 
spectively. 

The magnitude of Alpha Cen- 
tauri is 0.06 which makes it, as 
stated, the third brightest star of 
the sky. The only stars brighter 
are Canopus (—0.86) and, of 
course, Sirius (—1.58). 

(The lower the magnitude, die 
brighter the star, in a logaritliinic 
ratio. A difference in magnitude of 
one unit means a difference in 
brightness of 2,512 times. A differ- 
ence in magnitude of two units 
means a difference in briglUness of 
2.512 X 2.512 or about 6.31 times 
and so on.) 

About 1650, telescopes became 
good enough to detect the fact that 
some stars, which looked like sin- 
gle points of hglit to the naked eye, 
were actually two closely spaced 
points of light. In 1685, Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Africa, taking time out 
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for astronomical observations, first 
noticed that Alpha Centauri is an 
example of such a “double star.” 
The brighter component is Alpha 
Centauri A, the odier Alpha Cen- 
tauri B. 

The magnitude of Alpha Cen- 
tauri A by itself is 0.3 and that of 
Alpha Centauri B is 1.7. Tlie 1.4 
difference in magnitude means 
that Alpha Centauri A is 3.6 times 
as bright as Alpha Centauri B. To 
translate the brightness into abso- 
lute terms— that is, to compare 
eidier component with our Sun— it 
is necessary to know the distance 
of Alpha Centauri from Eaiih. 

This distance could be meas- 
ured by noting shglit sliifts in the 
stars position, mirroring the 
chiuige in Earth s position as it re- 
volved about the Sun. This tiny 
yearly motion of a star, resulting 
from Earths motion, is called 
“stellar parallax” imd grows 
smaller as the distance of a star 
increases. A very distant star has 
vii'tually no parallax at all, so it 
can be treated as a motionless ref- 
erence point against which the 
parallax of a nearby star could be 
measured. (Witliout some refer- 
ence point, parallax is meaning- 
less.) 

However, astronomers had for 
centuries been trying to detect 
stellar pcuallaxes without success, 
althougli they had succeeded first 
witli the paridlax of the Moon, 
tlien of tlie Sun and the planets. 
x\ppai’ently, even the nearest stars 
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had parallaxes so small as to make 
them diflBcult to measure. 

Another trouble was that with- 
out knowing the parallaxes, one 
couldn’t tell which star was near 
and which far. How, then, know 
which star to measure and which 
to use as a motionless reference 
point? 

Astronomers made the general 
assumption that, all things being 
equal, a bright star is closer to 
Earth than is a dim star. Also, a 
star with high proper motion (a 
sliift in position due to the stars 
owTi motion tlirough space— a shift 
which is continuous, always in one 
direction and not cyclic, or back 
and forth, as parallactic shifts 
would be ) was assumed nearer the 
Earth than one with a low proper 
motion. These assumptions would 
not necessarily hold true in every 
case, for a bright star might be 
more distant than a faint one, but 
be enough brighter, intrinsically, 
to make up for that. Again, a near 
star might have a very rapid ap- 
parent motion, but one which was 
in our line of sight so that it 
woulchi’t show up. Nevertheless, 
these assumptions at least gave as- 
tronomers a lead. 

By the 1830s the time was ripe 
for a concerted attack on the prob- 
lem. Three astronomers of three 
different nations tackled three dif- 
ferent stars. Thomas Henderson 
(British) observed Alpha Cen- 
tauri, and Friedrich Wilhelm 
Struve (German-born Russian) 


worked on Vega, the fourth 
brightest star in the sky. Botli 
stars were not only bright but had 
pretty snappy proper motions. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Bessel (Ger- 
man) applied his eflForts to 61 
Cygni. This was a dim star but it 
had an unusually high proper mo- 
tion. In each case, the star s posi- 
tion over at least a year was com- 
pared witli that of a dim and pre- 
sumably very far off neiglibor 
star. 

Sure enough, each of the three 
stars being investigated shifted 
position slightly compared to its 
presumably distant neighbor. And 
so it happened ( as it often does in 
science) tliat after centuries of 
failure, there were several almost 
simultaneous successes. 

Bessel got in fiist, in 1839, and 
he gets tlie credit of being the first 
to measure the distance of a star. 
It turned out that 61 Cygni is 11 
light years distant. Henderson, 
later in 1839, reported Alpha Cen- 
tauri to be a little over 4 light 
years distant, and Struve, in 1840, 
placed Vega at about 27 liglit 
years distant. 

No stai' has been found closer 
tlian tliose of tlie Alpha Centauri 
system. 

Knowing the distance of Alpha 
Centauri, it is easy to calculate 
tliat Alpha Centauri A ( the 
brighter of the pair) is almost ex- 
actly as briglit as our Sun. Since 
its spectrum showed it to have the 
same surface temperature, it is our 
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Sun’s twin— same diameter, same 
n^s, same brightness . . . ap- 
parently the same everything. 

As for Alpha Centauri B, if it 
were the same temperature as Al- 
pha C^tauri A, then it would be 
just as luminous per unit area. To 
be only 1/3.6 as luminous as its 
companion, it must have 1/3.6 its 
area. The diameters of the two 
stars would be as the square roots 
of the respective areas and (as- 
suming the two stars to be equally 
dense) the masses would be as the 
cube of the square roots of the re- 
spective areas. 

It would then turn out that Al- 
pha Centauri A would have a di- 
ameter 1.9 times that of Alpha 
Centauri B and a mass about 7 
times that of Alpha Centauri B. 
(Actually, Alpha Centauri B is a 
trifle cooler than Alpha Centauri 
A so that the comparison is not 
exactly as I’ve given it, but for 
the purposes of this article, we 
needn’t worry about the refine- 
ments. ) 

The two stars rotate in eUiptical 
orbits about a common center of 
gravity. The period of rotation is 
about 80 years. When the stars are 
closest, they are about a billion 
miles apart. When they are fur- 
thest, they are 3.3 billion miles 
apart. 

Now, then, suppose we try to 
duplicate (in imagination) the 
Alpha Centauri system here in our 
own Solar system. Since Alpha 
Centauri A is the twin of our Sun 
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in every respect, let’s suppose our 
Sim is Alpha Centauri A, but let’s 
keep on referring to it, for con- 
venience’s sake, as the Sun. 

Let’s imagine Alpha Centauri 
B ( which we will call simply Sun 
B) in orbit about the Sun. We can 
avoid unnecessary complications 
by making it exactly one-half the 
diameter of the Sun and equally 
dense so that it is one-eighth the 
Sim’s mass. This may not be ex- 
actly the situation with respect to 
Alpha Centauri B, but it is a rea- 
sonably close approximation. 

Furthermore, let’s suppose Sun 
B is travelling in a nearly circular 
orbit, in the same plane as the 
planets generally, and at the aver- 
age distance of Alpha Centauri B 
from Alpha Centauri A (again a 
change in detail but not in es- 
sence. ) This would place it In or- 
bit about 2,000,000,000 miles from 
the Sun. This is almost as though 
we have taken the planet Uranus 
of our Solar system and replaced 
it with Alpha Centauri B. 

All this would make Earth part 
of a multiple star system very 
closely resembling that of Alpha 
Centauri. Now what would the 
heavens be like? 

In some ways, our Solar system 
would be changed. Uranus, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto, as we know them, 
would be out. Their orbits would 
be tangled with Sun B. However, 
these planets were unknown in 
the pre-telescopic era, so we can 
do without them as far as naked- 
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eye observation is concerned. 

But even Saturn, the outermost 
of the planets known to the an- 
cients, would be nearer to the Sun 
than to Sun. B in the position I 
placed the latter. With the Sun, on 
top of that, having a gravitational 
field eight times as intense as that 
of Sun B, it should hang on to 
Saturn and the still closer planets 
with no trouble. (There might be 
interesting minor effects on the 
planetary orbits but Tm not as- 
tronomer enough, alas, to be able 
to calculate them.) 

Sun B would behave like a new 
and very large “planet” of the 
Sun. The Sun and Sun B would 
revolve about a center of gravity 
which would be located in the 
asteroid belt. The motion of the 
Sun about this point once every 
eighty years would, however, not 
be detectable in pre-telescopic 
days, because the Sun would carry 
all the planets, including Earth, 
with it. Neither the Sun’s distance 
nor Sun B s distance from Earth 
would be affected by that motion. 

( After the invention of the tele- 
scope, the Sun s swing— with us in 
tow— could become noticeable 
through its reflection in the paral- 
lactic displacement of the nearer 
stars.) 

But what would Sun B look 
like? 

Well, it would not look like a 
Sun. It would be a point of light 
like the other planets. A diameter 
of 430,000 miles at a distance of 


2,000,000,000 miles would sub- 
tend an angle of about 45 seconds 
of arc. Sun B would appear to the 
naked eye to be just about the ap- 
parent size of the smaller, but 
closer, Jupiter. 

To a naked-eye observer (such 
as the Greeks or Babylonians) 
Sun B would be one more point of 
light moving slo^K^ly against the 
stars. It would be moving more 
slowly than the others, making a 
complete circuit of the sky in 
about 80 years, as compared with 
29^2 years for Saturn and 12 for 
Jupiter. From this, the Greeks 
would— rightly— conclude that Sun 
B was further from Earth than was 
any other planet. 

Of course, one thing would 
make Sun B very unusual and 
quite different from the other 
planets. It would be very bright. 
It would have an apparent mag- 
nitude of about — 18. It would be 
only 1/3000 as bright as the Sun, 
to be Slue, but it would still be 150 
times as bright as the full Moon. 
With Sun B in the night sky, 
Eartli would be well-illuminated. 

Another thing might be unusual 
about Sun B; not as a matter of in- 
evitability, as with its brilliance, 
but as a matter of re;isonable 
probability, at least. 

As a “planet” of the Solar sys- 
tem, why should it not have satel- 
lites, as the other planets have. 
(Of c*ourse, its satellites would be 
revolving about a Sun and would 
really be planets.) 
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To be sure, since Sun B is much 
larger than the other planets, it 
could be expected to have a satel- 
lite much larger and more distant 
from itself than is true for any 
other planet. 

It might, for instance, have a 
satellite the size of Uranus. (Why 
not? Uranus would be much 
smaller compared to Sun B than 
Jupiter is compared to the Sun. If 
the Sun can have Jupiter in tow, 
then it is perfectly reasonable to 
allow Sun B to have a planet the 
size of Uranus.) 

Uranus could be circling Sun B 
at a distance of 100,000,000 miles. 
(Again, why not? Jupiter, which 
is considerably smaller than Sun 
B and considerably closer to the 
competing gravity of the Sun, nev- 
ertheless manages to hold on to 
satellites at a distance of 15,000,- 
000 miles from itself. If Jupiter 
can manage that, Sun B can man- 
age 100,000,000.) 

If Uranus moved about Sun B 
in the plane of Earth s orbit, it 
would move first to one side of 
Sun B, then back and to the other 
side, then back and to the first 
side, and so on, indefinitely. Its 
maximum separation from Sun B 
would be about 3 degrees of arc. 
This is about 6 times the apparent 
diameter of the Sun or the Moon 
and such a separation could be 
easily seen with the naked eye. 

But would Uranus itself be visi- 
ble at that distance from us? 

Well, right at the moment. 
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without Sun B, Uranus is visible. 
It is 1,800,000,000 miles from the 
Sun (nearly as far as I have, in 
imagination, put Sun B) and it 
has a magnitude of 5.7 which 
makes it just visible as a very faint 
star. 

But if Uranus were rotating 
about Sun B, it would be lit up not 
merely by the dim light of the dis- 
tant Sun (the reflection of which 
is all we see Uranus by, actually) 
but also by the stronger rays of the 
much nearer Sun B. 

The average magnitude of 
Uranus imder these conditions 
would be 1.7. It wouldn't be as 
bright as the other planets, but it 
would be brighter than the North 
Star, for instance. The glare of the 
nearby Sun B might make Uranus 
harder to observe than the North 
Star, but it should still be clearly 
visible. (Sun B might have more 
than one satellite, too, but let s not 
complicate the picture. One satel- 
lite will do.) 

The Greeks would thus be 
treated to the spectacle not only of 
an unusually and exceptionally 
brilliant point of light but also to 
another point of light ( much dim- 
mer) that oscillated back and 
forth as though caught in the grip 
of the brighter point. 

Both factors, brilliance and a 
visible satellite, would be com- 
pletely unique. I have a theory 
that this would have made an in- 
teresting difference in Greek 
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thinking, both on the mythologi- 
cal and the scientific level. 

Mythology first, since Greek 
m>iJ^ology is older than Greek sci- 
ence; and that involves tlie “syn- 
odic period” of a planet. This is 
the interval between successive 
meetings of a planet and the Sun. 
Jupiter and the Sun meet every 
399 days; Saturn and the Sun ev- 
ery 378 days. Sun B and the Sun 
would meet in Earths sky every 
369 days. (Tliis is just a measure 
of how frequently Earth in its rev- 
olution manges to get on the other 
side of the Sun from the planet in 
question.) 

As the planet approaches the 
Sun it spends less and less time in 
the night sky and more and more 
time in the day sky. For ordinary 
planets this means it becomes less 
and less visible to the naked eye 
because it is lost in the Sun’s glare 
during the day. Even the Moon 
looks washed out by day. 

But Sun B would be diflFerent. 
Considering that it is 150 times as 
bright as the full Moon, it would 
be a clearly visible point of light 
even by day. Allowing the use of 
smoked glasses, it could be fol- 
lowed right up to the Sun. 

Now the Greeks had a mytli 
about how mankind learned the 
use of fire. At the time of creation, 
man was naked, shivering and 
miserable; one of the weakest and 
most poorly-endowed of the ani- 
mal creation. The demigod, Pro- 


metheus, had pity on the new 
creature and stole fire from the 
Sun to give to mankind. With fire, 
man conquered night and winter 
and marauding beasts. He learned 
to smelt metals and developed 
civilization. 

But the anger of Zeus was kin- 
dled at this interference. Prome- 
theus was taken to the very ends 
of the world ( which, to the 
Greeks, were the Caucasus Moun- 
tains ) and there chained to a rock. 
A vulture was sent there to tear at 
his liver every day, but it left him 
at night in order that his liver 
miglit miraculously grow back 
and be ready for the next day’s 
torture. 

There now. Doesn’t all this fit 
in perfectly with the apparent be- 
havior of Sun B? Every year Sun 
B commits the crime of Prome- 
tlieus. It can be seen in the day- 
time approaching the Sun, the 
only planet that can be seen to do 
this. It can only be planning to 
steal light from the Sun and it ob- 
viously succeeds. After all, isn’t 
that why it is so much brighter 
than all the otlier planets, why it 
is so much brighter even than the 
Moon? 

Moreover, it brings tliis light to 
mankind, for when it is in the 
night-sky, it illuminates the land- 
scape into a dim kind of day. 

But the planet is punished. It is 
cixst out to the edge of the uni- 
verse, further away than any other 
planet. Tliere is even a vulture 
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tearing at it, in the shape of its 
clearly visible satellite. While the 
planet was busy stealing fire from 
the Sun, no satellite was visible 
(because it was drowned out by 
ihe Suns glare, of coiu*se.) Once 
the planet was hurled to the edge 
of the universe, though, and be- 
came visible in the night sky, its 
satellite appeared. The satellite 
swoops toward the bright planet, 
tearing at it, then moves away to 
aUow it to recover, then swoops in 
again, and so on in an eternal 
rhythm. 

With all this in mind, isn’t it 
just about inevitable that if Sun B 
were in our sky, it would be 
named Prometheus? Or that the 
satellite would now have the La- 
tin name “Vulturius.” 

Now I’m far too sober-minded 
and prosaic myself to think out- 
landish thoughts (as all of you 
know), but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if some people reading this 
might not think the parallel is far 
too close to be accidental. Could it 
be that such a heavenly situaticm 
actually existed and suggested the 
myth in the first place? 

Could it be that the human race 
originated on a planet circling Al- 
pha Centauri A? Could they have 
migrated to Earth about fifty thou- 
sand years ago, wiping out the 
primitive Neanderthals they 
found here and established a race 
of ‘"true men?” Could some disas- 
ter have destroyed their culture 
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and forced them to build up 
anew? 

Is the Prometheus myth a dim 
memory of the distant past, when 
Alpha Centauri B lit up the skies? 
Was the Alpha Centauri system 
the original of the Atlantis myth? 

No, I don’t think so, but anyone 
who wants to use it in a science- 
fiction story is welcome to it. And 
anyone who wants to start a re- 
ligious cult based c«i this notion 
probably can’t be stopped— but 
please, don’t send me any of the 
literature, and dont say you read 
it here first. 

And what effect would Sun B 
(or “Prometheus”) have had on 
Greek science? 

Well, in the real world, there 
was a time when matters hung in 
the balance. The popular Greek 
theory of the universe, as devel- 
oped by 300 B.C., put tlie Earth 
at the center and let everything in 
the heavens revolve about it. The 
weight of Aristotle’s philosophy 
was on the side of ^ this theory. 

About 280 B.C. Aristarchos of 
Samos suggested that only the 
Moon revolved about the Earth. 
The planets, including Eartli itself, 
he said revolved about the Sun, 
thus elaborating a heliocentric sys- 
tem. He even had some good no- 
tions concerning the relative sizes 
and distances of the Moon and the 
Sun. 

For a while, the Aristarchean 
view seemed to have an outside 
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chance despite the great prestige 
of Aristotle. However, about 150 
B.C., Hipparchos of Nicaea 
worked out the mathematics of 
the geocentric system so thor- 
oughly that the competition end- 
ed. About 150 A.D. Claudius 
Ptolemy put the final touches on 
the geocentric theory and no one 
questioned that the Earth was the 
center of the universe for nearly 
1400 years thereafter. 

But^ had Prometheus and Vul- 
turius been in the sky, the Greeks 
would have had an example of 
one heavenly body, anyway, tliat 
clearly did not revolve primarily 
about the Earth. Vulturius re- 
volved about Prometheus. 

Aristarchos would undoubtedly 
have suggested Prometheus to be 
another sun with a planet circling 
it. The argument by analogy 
would, it seems to me, certainly 
have won out. Copernicus would 
have been anticipated. 

Furthermore, the motion of Vul- 
turius about Prometheus would 
have given a clear indication of 
the workings of gravity. The Aris- 
totelian notion that gravity was 
confined to Earth alone and that 
heavenly bodies were immune to 
it would not have stood up. 


Undoubtedly, Newton, too,, 
would have been anticipated by 
some two thousand years. 

What would have happened 
next? Would Greek genius have 
decayed anyway? Would the 
Dark Ages still have intervened? 
Or would the world have had a 
two thousand year headstart in 
science and would we now be 
masters of space? Or would we 
possibly be the non-survivors of a 
nuclear war fought in Roman 
times? 

So that's how it goes. You start 
off checking on colored shadows 
in a science fiction story and end 
up wondering how different hu- 
man history might have been 
( either for good or for evil) if only 
the Sun had had a companion stai* 
in its lonely voyage through eter- 
nity. 

• 

Note: Actuallij, Alpha Centauri 
is a three-star system, with a red 
dwarf star— the famous Proxima 
Centauri— circling the two large 
stars at a distance of nearly a tril- 
lion miles. Vve had to leave out 
any discussion of that because the 
kindly editor, in the interests of 
publishing stories too, understand- 
ably restricts my space. 
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the author of venus boy ( noted here as one of the two best juvenile 
science fiction booI{s of 1955), The following powerful story, of a 
somewhat strait-laced man and a somewhat loose-laced girl who fall 
into each other s minds, is not, we promise you, for children. 


Soul Mate 

by Lee Sutton 


The church was a jumbled Dis- 
order of towers, false buttresses 
and arches, reaching irrationally 
into nothing— but achieving peace. 
Quincy Summerfield rushed by it, 
do^vn the stairs to the subway, in- 
tent only on his own kind of peace. 
He picked his way quickly 
through the crowds, avoiding the 
eyes that followed him. The chaos 
of people was an agony, but, be- 
cause of tlie rain, he could have 
missed his train waiting for a taxi. 

He settled himself behind a pil- 
lar near the tracks, looking cool 
and contained in his perfectly tai- 
lored covert coat and dark blue 
homburg, but inside he was trem- 
bling. He had had these periods 
before, when every set of human 
eyes seemed to open into agony 
and even the order and control of 
his office could not allay his sen5e 
of disorder in the presence of his 
staff. Seven interviews in a row had 
done it today. He had played sev- 


en men like instruments and had 
hired the five best for his company 
at $50,000 a year less than any 
other personnel man could have 
gotten them for. It was for this 
that he was paid. But now he 
would need a day or so of isola- 
tion. It might even be better to 
send away Charlotte, the wife 
whom he had schooled into order 
and control. 

Just then a girFs rich laugh float- 
ed to him down the tunnel and he 
glanced around tlie pillar. A girl 
with a long black ponytail 
squatted just past the turnstiles, 
art portfolios propped against her 
legs. With distaste he noticed the 
full breasts thrust out against an 
over-bright blouse under an open, 
dirty trench coat. Her full mouth 
was deeply cur\^ed with laughter 
as she gathered up the miscellany 
of a spilled handbag; and she 
seemed to Quincy Summerfield 
the very essence of disorder. 
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He pulled his eyes away from 
her. He had to force his eyes away 
from her. He was seized with the 
shocking conviction that he had 
known her all his life; yet another 
part of his mind knew that he had 
never seen her before. She was 
like a fragment of a nightmare 
that had vv'andered into daylight. 
He prayed she wouldn’t be on the 
same car with him. She was not; 
as he went through the sliding 
doors, he saw her enter the car 
ahead of him. 

Inside tlie car, Quincy looked 
quickly around him, and sensing 
her monumental calm, sat down 
beside a grey-haired woman with 
light bro^v^l sldn. Out of the crowd 
of die ramp he felt a little better. 
He seemed almost the embodi- 
ment of dignity as he sat there, 
erect, his long slrader face, with 
its clipped gre>ing mustache, 
composed and calm. The eflFect 
was achieved, however, only by 
considerable efiFort. 

A guard pushed open the slid- 
ing door at the end of the car. The 
girl in die trench coat teetered 
tlirough, rich lips in a teeth-flash- 
ing smile. Her sloppy good humor 
seemed to reach out to everyone 
in the car. For a moment even the 
guard’s sullen face came alive. She 
sank gratefully into the seat di- 
recdy opposite from Quincy Sum- 
merfield, dropping her load of 
portfolios belter skelter. 

Quincy Summerfield looked 
down, staring at the dull rain 


marks on his well-polished shoes. 
He felt her eyes on him. He began 
to shake inside again, and looked 
up. He looked deliberately away 
from her, as if in an attempt to ig- 
nore her so obviously she could 
not fail to notice the slight. 

The sense of her presence was 
just too great. Even across the car 
he could feel the scent of her 
heavy perfume; it was deep with 
musk. His eyes were slowly drawn 
towards her; the pile of portfolios 
in disorder around her Imees; the 
foolish, soaked ballet slippers on 
tiny feet. A squiggle of modernist 
jewelry, tied with a leather thong, 
nestled in the hollow of her throat. 
It was a distorted crucifix. All this 
messiness and the messiness of re- 
ligion, too, he thought. But his 
eyes were drawn up to the curve 
of her lips. He was trembling even 
more; for no reason liis feet ached 
with cold. 

Then he met her clear, deep 
brown eyes; lambent the word is. 
Such cool, gray eyes. 

He moved his feet. They were 
very cold. That damned bra is 
much too tight . . . His hand 
pushed up against his breasts. A 
drip from the homburg fell cool 
and sharp onto her nose. His 
breasts actually hurt A hot shower 
if the heater is fixed . , . Then 
YU tell everyone about selling the 
picture . . . Charlotte wtU make 
me a warm drink . . . God, Ym 
feeling funny. I wonder if Arthur 
—tvoiild he believe? That’s a dis- 
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anguished disgusting looking girl 
how aristocratic homburg mus- 
tache low class slut 

My seeing s all wrong, Thafs 
me and there's no mirror. Who's 
Charlotte, Arthur, Quincy? I'm 
Quincy, I'm . . . That man. That 
girl. Jesus, Jesus. I'm thinking his 
her thoughts. Let me out. Let me 
out! 

“Let me out!” The girl’s rising 
scream brought everyone in the 
car to his feet. She stood there a 
moment, her eyes rolling and 
wild, then collapsed to the con- 
crete floor in a faint. 

Quincy Summerfield was shak- 
ing from head to foot, his hands 
over his face, fingers digging into 
his eyes. He had been conscious 
of tlie lifting of a great weight as 
the world had whirled into dark- 
ness and the girl collapsed onto 
the floor. She was going to throw 
up. He knew. He could feel every 
sensation she had as she lay there 
in the half faint. He could feel his 
own gorge rising. People were lift- 
ing her up. He felt her eyelids 
flutter. The mirror, mirror, mirror 
of her being conscious of his being 
conscious of her being conscious of 
the colored woman with the sculp- 
tured calm taking her into her 
arms. Then the girl threw up hor- 
ribly and his throat ached with the 
agony of her embarrassment. 

The bain came screeching to a 
stop. Quincy jumped up and ran 
blindly headlong through the slid- 
ing door. He all but knocked down 
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an old lady entering. She hit after 
him with her umbrella. 

“Young pup!” The words fol- 
lowed him down die ramp as he 
ran, liis leather heels echoing 
dirough the noisy underground. 
His face was wild. People stopped 
in their tracks and stared after 
him, but he did not caie. His hat 
fell off. He stumbled, almost fell. 
His head was awhirl with her see- 
ing and his seeing, her thoughts 
and his thoughts. The turnstiles 
were just ahead. Soon he would 
be away, outside, away from all 
the people, away from the girl, 
into the open air. 

The colored woman— she'll help 
me. She was picking up his pic- 
tures. 

He pushed down a scream, and 
plunged through the tangled vi- 
sion. He hardly knew how he got 
there, but finaUy, hatiess, his trou- 
sers tom from a fall on the stairs, 
he was standing out in the sbeet, 
flailing his arm at taxis. 

Blessedly one stopped. 

“Where to, Buster?” 

“Grand Central. Hurry, for 
God’s sake!” 

Througli images of her seeing, 
he looked at his watch. He had 
smashed the crystal in some way 
and his wrist was numb. He sank 
back into the slick upholstery, 
breathing hard. Exhausted, he 
closed his eyes and gave himself 
up to single vision- 

His bra was too tight; he 
reached around, letting out tlie 
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hooks and eyes and breathed 
more easily. 

“Now, honey,” a soft voice was 
saying, “you be fine. You just got 
something now to tell your hus- 
band.” Tlie bro\\Ti face was smil- 
ing. “You do got a husband?” 

“But I’m not pregnanti” He 
burst out, speaking as the girl 
spoke. 

“What’s that, Buster?” the taxi 
driver tossed over his shoulder, 
‘Tou’re not what?” 

Quincy Summerfield opened his 
eyes and sat bolt upright. ‘7^ 
thinking over some dialogue for a 
radio play,” he said desperately. 

With a grunt, the taxi driver 
went on dri\Tng. 

Summerfield looked around 
him. It was a taxi, like any taxi. 
A small sign announced the driv- 
er was Barney Colien. Outside it 
was raining. People leaned into 
the rain as tliey always did. He 
tried to push away tl^e other im- 
ages. 

But he could not. 

When he closed his eyes, he was 
in a dirty' wliite, tiled lavatory, a 
vague stench of \'omit and the 
scent of a musky' perfume sur- 
rounding him. A womens lava- 
tory. He was looking into the mir- 
ror at his white, shaking face, a 
woman’s face with frightened 
brown eyes. He w'as putting on 
lipstick. SHE is putting on lip- 
stick, he forced his mind to say. 
She shook her head and closed her 
eyes. 


You re still here, she tliought. 

Yes. 

\Vhat*s happened for Gods 
sake? There was the same desper- 
ate fear in her mind that he felt in 
his. 

Fear. They shared their fear for 
a long moment. 

Then he fought to bring his 
thoughts into order again. Nothing 
to fear. Nothing. Just the same as I 
aluxiys was. Just the same. She, 
you just the same. She. Me. Just 
the same. 

Christ, Christ her mind intrud- 
ed. Our Father , . . Tlie prayer 
distorted into a jumble of religious 
images. 

The depth of her superstitious 
outcry shocked him into steel- 
bright control, and he fought for 
domination. There is nothing to 
fear. He forced the tliought 
through the images. I am just the 
same. You are just the same. Some- 
how . . . and for a second he slid 
out of control ... we have made 
total mental contact. I know what 
you think, feel what you feel, and 
you know my thoughts, my feel- 
ings. 

Under his controlling thought 
she calmed and contemplated his 
ideas for a moment. He could feel 
her mind reach out for the sensa- 
tions of his body, his male body 
and he allowed himself to become 
fully conscious of hers, the female- 
ness of her. 

A deep wave of erotic feeling 
took them both: him in the taxi. 
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her a quarter of a mile away be- 
fore the mirror. He could feel her 
breath quicken. 

“But fabulous,” she breathed 
aloud as her images of Arthur and 
Fred interlaced with his imaged 
memories of Charlotte. 

Revulsion. He stamped dowm 
on the images as if they were pale, 
dangerous worms. 

“Stop it!” he shouted. 

“For Christs sake, Buster, we 
got three blocks yet,” tlie taxi 
driver growled, but swung toward 
the curb. 

“Sorry. Thinking aloud again.” 

“Nuts,” the taxi dri\^er muttered. 
“A stooge for nuts, that’s all I am,” 
and cut back into traffic. 

You re a cold, terrible man, 
thought the girl, swept by feelings 
of shame and hurt that were alien 
to her. Things were just getting 
. . . she searched for a word 
which meant good, but vhich 
would not betray her to his disap- 
proval. 

You re a slut, he thought savage- 
ly. He was deeply shaken, iis by a 
nightmare. Vve wandered into a 
nightmare. Just like the night- 
mares I started having at fowieen. 
Are they connected? Were they 
reflections out of the mind of this 
terrible slut of a girl? 

Christ, you re a prig! the girl 
thought. She was very angry at 
him and at herself. Veiy deliber- 
ately she brought up an image of 
Arthur, a hairy young man witli 
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Setting his teeth, Quincy tried 
to force her thoughts away from 
the image forming in her mind 
and thus in his, but it was like try- 
ing to push back water— a deluge 
that was sweeping over him. He 
opened his eyes, almost to the 
breaking point, almost ready to 
scrccun. His mental pain hurt her 
into submission. 

All right, all right, Vll stop. But 
yoiill hove to stop being nasty, too. 
After all, I didnt do this. I didnt 
try to bring us together this way. 
She was trembling with his pain. 

“Okay, Buster. Grand Central.” 

Summerfield thrust a five dollar 
bill into the man’s hiurd and 
nishod off into the crowd. 

Five dollars! You gave that man 
five dollars! Why . . .? 

Couldnt wait. Got to get my 
train. Get away. Far away. Then 
maybe Til be rid of you. 

Pushing tlirough the people, her 
tlroughts went on steadily through 
his mind. A/?i / so terrible? they 
came, touched with wistfulness. 

Yes. he drought. You are so ter- 
rible. Everything 1 cannot stand. 
Wretchedly superstitious. In- 
volved in a messy affair with two 
men. Disorderly. 

Images of her apartment flashed 
into his mind: modem pictures 
askew, undusteil. Garbage in the 
sink. Everything I cannot stand. 

Then, for the first time he really 
knew her deep hurt as his owm, as 
if he were committing violence 
upon himself. It was as if some 
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rich and various part of himself, 
l(xig suppressed, were alive again 
and in pain. For a fraction of a 
moment his mind reaidied out hes- 
itantl>^ toward h^ with compas- 
sion* 

In spite of everyihkig^ she 
thought, I rather admire you. 
Why, now were praoticaiBy soul 
maies. 

His revulsion at the idea was too 
deep to be stopped by any con- 
sideration of her or of himself. 

I hope I can get rid of you, she 
thought, trying desperately to 
withdraw from him as frcan the 
violent touch of cruel hands. 

But Fm afraid. Tm afraid. Those 
ESP men at Duke . . . Her mind 
sought wildly for a shadowy mem- 
ory. Didnt they shield their peo- 
ple with lead, separate them miles 
and miles? And he got tangled 
pictures of men in white robes, 
separating “sensitive"' people, 
shielding tliem in a variety of 
ways, but wdth no eflFect on their 
abilities to read each others 
minds. He let his contempt slap 
at her at believing such nonsense. 

But she was right. The edges of 
perception sharpened; they did 
not fade. There was no shutting 
her off. And there was always the 
continuing and horrible sense of 
familiarity. It was almost as if the 
eyes of his mind v^ere being drawn 
against his w^ill toward a disgust- 
ing part of liimself held up in a 
mirror. 

Going down tlie walk to his 


home he was conscious of her in 
her apartment. But he concentrat- 
ed on holding his own line of 
thought. His home, its barbered 
lawns and well trimmed hedges, 
the whiteness and neatness of it, 
the pattern of twigs in the single 
tree was bringing him, momentar- 
ily, a pool of quiet. 

Spare . . . bare • . . such 
crude design. The house was sud- 
denly mirrored bade at him from 
her mind. Suddenly he saw: Petty 
bourgeois cheapness. All richness 
and complexity sacrificed to 
achieve a banal balance. 

Damn you. 

Sorry. I didnt mean to hurt. 
But her laughtCT and scorn were 
still there imder the surface. 

And he couldn't help being in- 
fected by her thoughts. The land- 
scape he owned and loved: Poor 
stuff. Deliberately manufactured 
by a second rate artist for people 
with third rate taste. 

And Charlotte, so calm and 
sweet. Suddenly he saw how lost 
she was, the lines of frustration 
around her moutli. 

Poor thing, the girl thought. No 
children. No love. Then came 
more than scorn. You needed re- 
lease and youve used her^just like 
the men you work with. You— 

There was no escaping her. Her 
scorn or shame or teasing laughter 
was omnipresent. 

He didn’t dare go back to work, 
for his confusion would have been 
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noticed, and that was something 
he could not have borne. Luckily 
his post was high enough that he 
could make his own schedule, and 
could remain at home for a few 
days. 

But the days were torture. 
There was not one flicker of his 
thought, one twinge of emotion 
the girl did not reflect. Worse, he 
caught all of hers. Not one of his 
her secret shabbinesses she he did 
not know. The tangled days ended 
only in nights where their tangled 
dreams were all nightmares to 
him. It was as if his whole life were 
being immersed in deep deep seas 
where nothing swam but strange- 
ness which came echoing and re- 
echoing through caverns of mir- 
rors. 

He lasted three days at home. 
During those three days he sought 
desperately for some reasonable 
explanation of the sudden, shock- 
ing contact that they had made. 
He half beheved now that the 
knowledge of her had always been 
there, just below the surface, fend- 
ed off, forcing itself up to his at- 
tention only when his defenses 
were down in sleep— the source of 
his strange nightmares. That day 
on the subway his defenses had 
been all but worn away by his 
work; and her defenses, were they 
ever up? Besides, she had just sold 
one of her silly pictures and was in 
love with the entire world of peo- 
ple. By the most fantastic of bad 
luck they had to meet just at tiiat 
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time. It was their eyes meeting 
that finally pierced the thin shells 
holding them apart. Maybe there 
was something to the Old Wives’ 
Tales about the magic of meeting 
eyes, windows of souls. But all 
tl^t was superstitious nonsense; 
he couldn’t beheve it. 

He sought out one of the books 
by Rhine, but couldn’t believe that 
either. He would have rather be- 
lieved he was insane. Particularly 
he wouldn’t beheve that distance 
would make no difference. He de- 
cided to put a continent between 
them to see if that couldn’t break 
the contact. He had Charlotte 
drive him to La Guardia field and 
he took the first plane west. 

It was a bad mistake, for on the 
plane there were no distractions, 
and her presence remained as 
clear as it had always been. He 
could not move around. He found 
he could not force himself to con- 
centrate on a book. Having been 
lucky enough to find a seat to him- 
self, he couldn’t engage anyone in 
conversation. There was nothing 
to do but lean back and close his 
eyes and five her hfe with her. 
That evening on the plane he be- 
came convinced tliat since he 
could not get rid of her, he must 
dominate her. 

It was her pecuhar rehgious no- 
tions which finally convinced him. 
She was walking through a tiny 
park at evening; it was spring and 
the trees were just beginning to 
bud. She paused before one tree. 
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her stomach growling a little with 
hunger, sensing the city smells, the 
roar, the silence of the trees. The 
tree reaches. Steely, reaching up 
among the stones of the city. Each 
bud tingles, leaves opening like 
angels* wings. Root tips reach 
down, tender in the dark. The 
smooth reach up of the branches. 
Like you, Quincy. Like the feel of 
your body, Quincy. 

And her eyes traced each line of 
the branches, following tlie an- 
gles, the twists. And as she 
reached tlie very tip of the tree, 
she felt something very terrible to 
him— a kind of ecstatic imion with 
the life of the tree. And she 
glanced down tlien to where a 
pair of lovers were strolhng, hand 
by hand, along the httered walk, 
her artists mind stripping away 
their clothes, seeing their bodies 
almost as she had seen the tree. 
The bodies are juicy, longing for 
one another, sweet muscles rutv- 
ning along the bones. Arent they 
lovely, Quincy? she thought. Look 
at the girts hip thrust, the mans 
thighs. What a sweet rolling 
they re going to have. 

Cant you think of anything 
else? 

I ioont let you spoil it. Its too 
lovely on evening. And she turned 
toward a shabby httle church. He 
had no desire to continue in such 
an unprofitable direction, and 
tried to steer her away from the 
church by playdng on her hunger. 
She caught his purpose immedi- 


ately and carefully concentrated 
on her own. She ignored liis dis- 
gust and intellectual scorn as she 
entered tlirough the arched door- 
way. There in the dimness she 
bought a candle, genuflected, and 
placed it before the Virgin. 

It was a wordless prayer. For 
protection, for understanding. As 
she glanced up at the rather crude 
piece of statuary, she ticketed it for 
what it was, but moved beyond it 
to an inflated vision of feminine 
richness and purity. Here was 
woman, the full breast at which 
God tugged, utterly pure but fe- 
male, bowels and womb, hunger 
and pain. How she knows what I 
feel! So high, so beautiful, and yet 
she understands! 

Only after contemplating the 
Virgin did she turn to the crucifibc. 
Here was all vigorous male sweet- 
ness, hanging from bloody nails. 
Quincy Summei*field tried to shy 
away, hold off tliis whole concept. 
He shaped an obscene word, but 
again the girl ignored him. Her 
feeling was too strong. The re- 
moteness and terror and wonder 
and glory that was embodied in 
the tree and in the bones and 
blood of all men in their suffering, 
was richly present in tlie figure of 
the crucifix; the timeless which be- 
trayed itself into the agony of time 
out of compassion for me and 
my weakness. She knelt in a sub- 
mission to unreason that made 
Quincy there in the plane writhe 
in protest. But she was too sub- 
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missive. He felt the position of her 
body as she knelt, and knew that 
she was a trifle off balance. 
Abruptly he willed a sudden small 
twitch of her leg and she went 
sprawling forward on her face. 
Quincy winced with the bump but 
jeered at her none the less. 

That’s mean-trying to make me 
look foolish. 

Not any more foolish than kneeU 
ing before a piece of plaster. Dis- 
gusting. All that nonsense you 
have in your head. AU that un- 
truth. 

She was furious. She pushed 
herself to her feet and stared at 
her dirty hands, down at the dust 
on her spring dress. She thought 
of a bath and quick meal, and left 
the church hurriedly. She ignored 
him, but as she went up the stairs 
to the apartment which, under 
Quincys prodding, she had 
brought into some kind of order, 
she was still numbly angry. 

What you did there in the 
church was shameful, she thought. 
ril get even with you. It’s not all 
nonsense. It’s all true and you 
know it’s true. Of all the people 
in the world, why did I have to 
get you? 

She stripped deliberately before 
a mirror and watched herself so he 
would see her. It was a good body, 
liigh and full in the breasts, slen- 
der of waist, flaring and tapering 
down to the dirty feet. She ran her 
hands over it, under it, between, 
concentrating on the sensations of 
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her fingers, feeling his responses to 
them. 

Then abruptly she stopped and 
went to the phone and called her 
friend Arthur. She was tingling 
with desire and Quincy felt his 
gorge rise, even as his loins tight- 
ened. 

Tm feeling lonely, Arthur. 
Could you come right over? I’ll 
be in the bathtub, but come on in. 
All right then, join me if you want 
to. 

Fifteen minutes later, Quincy 
staggered to the rest-room on the 
plane, locked himself in and sat 
down on the seat. With trembling 
fingers he took out his nail file and 
stripped back his coat sleeve. His 
jaw was tight, his eyes were a lit- 
tle mad. He looked for a place in 
die arm where it seemed large 
veins were not present. With one 
hard jab he stuck tlie nail file a 
half inch deep into his arm and 
forced himself to leave it there. 
Then he jiggled it slowly back and 
forth, letting the pain of it sweep 
over liim in red waves, concen- 
trating completely on the pain 
until the girl began to scream. 

Get him out of there, he said 
through clenched teeth. Get him 
out of there! 

And when, finally, a very bewil- 
dered Arthur was ejected from her 
apartment, as yet only half 
dressed, he pull^ the nail file 
from his arm and let his head lean 
for a moment against the cool steel 
of die washbowl. He had learned 
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how to control her. She could not 
stand his pain. 

If it had not been for his own 
betrayal of himself, if his own re- 
vulsion had not been weak, she 
would not have been able to get 
as far as she had with Arthur, 
Still, in the end, it was his mind, 
not the anarchy of his body that 
had won out 

Lying there with his head 
against the steel, with his arm still 
bloody, knowing she was lying 
across the bed half-conscious with 
frustration and his paki, he took 
over control completely for a mo- 
ment and pushed her up to a sit- 
ting position. She pushed herself 
up to a sitting position. She 
moaned slightly in protest, but al- 
lowed him to move her toward h^ 
closet, make her reach for her pa- 
jamas. He sensed that she almost 
enjoyed it. She enjoyed their com- 
plete rapport of feeling. And even 
with the pain in his arm, he found 
there was a certain joy in her emo- 
tion; and it was as if with his own 
mind alone he thought of what 
wholeness an experience together 
could be. 

It was a peculiar moment for 
something like that to begin, but 
his steel-like control meshed to- 
gether and held the rush of her 
emotion and his pain. Her admira- 
tion for his strengdi warmed him; 
she even shared in his triumph, 
and suddenly both of them found 
the experience good— not so much 
the experience itself but the per- 


fect unity of thought and feeling 
that followed it. 

Quincy cleaned his arm and 
bound it with a handkerchief, and 
when he went bade to his seat the 
stewardess brought him his dinner. 
In her apartment the girl, too, ate, 
and their rapport persisted as they 
shared the savors of each others’ 
food. He was firmly in control of 
their joint thought and feeling, but 
it was an experience richer than 
he had ever known. As they 
moved west, the desire for her 
physical presence grew and grew. 

Wouldnt that magazine be 
shocked at our togetherness? she 
thought; and at that moment 
Quincy shared in her scorn of the 
bourgeois fetish. 

They existed in that kind of rap- 
port for the rest of the evening, he 
on the plane, she in the apartment, 
arranging it for his ultimate re- 
turn. Even in sleep they remained 
almost joined into a single entity. 

It was a strange period. Quincy 
got off the plane in San Francisco, 
and almost directly boarded an- 
other going non-stop back to New 
York. Less than twenty-four hours 
after he left New Yorl^ he had re- 
turned and was walking down her 
street toward her walkup. 

But then things changed. The 
shabby Greenvdeh Village street 
was filled with her memories, and 
she began to take precedence. Ev- 
erything around him now was a 
part of her. All of her life began 
to engulf him. Her terrible dis- 
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ordered memories surrounded 
him, memories he could not re- 
press. 

He paused by the ugly Iktle 
church where she had gone at 
times to make agonized confes- 
sions— only to dive back into the 
tangled messiness of her life again. 

Not any more. Not messy any 
more. Well be married and then 

He felt a blind impulse to enter 
the church to pour out his agony 
there. And find peace. Her impulse 
or his? He wrenched away. Not 
now. Not ever . . . 

Only a few steps now . . . past 
the place where Fred and Arthiur 
had fouglit that niglit. Caiit you 
stop remembering? 

And up five flights of iH-lit stair- 
way, his mind filling with her an- 
ticipation. His mind filled with all 
tlie times she had gone up those 
stairs. His heart pounding with his 
anticipation. Knowing she was 
lounging there on the bed sofa in 
her blue dressing gown. Knowing 
the cocktail shaker was filled with 
martinis as only he could make 
them, dry and cold. 

As his foot touched the landing 
he knew she v^as moving languid- 
ly from her couch toward the door, 
and her hand was on the door. 
And it was open. And she was 
standing before him. 

Like a sleep walker he moved 
past her and into the room, senskig 
now the subtler perfume of her. 
And she closed the door and he 


looked around tlie room, utterly 
numbed. 

Thefa feeling came back and he 
saw that the room was beautiful. 
The pictures in their wild excess 
were ordered into a subtle har- 
mony by their arrangement For 
all of the dirt ingrained in it, the 
furniture was better tlian his own 
expulsive pieces. It was all fuller 
and richer and more harmonious 
than anything he had ever exper- 
ienced. 

And the girl standing there, her 
dark hair about hei* shoulders! 

My God, youre beautiful. She 
was beautiful and his thought re- 
flected back into her mind and 
she flushed witli pleasure. And he 
sensed her admiration of his lean 
white face and gray mustache, 
and the strength of his mind, and 
the hard, lean feel of his body. 
And he knew the beauty of the 
room was completed by the two 
of them standing poised and not 
touching. Even the Crucifix in the 
comer blended witli them into one 
harmonious whole. 

And she he reached out to a 
bare touching of hands . . . pause 
. . . then a sweeping togetlier in 
their arms. And he felt his chest 
against her breast, against her 
chest his breast. Her moutli against 
her moutli, her his mouths against 

Then tlie whole world went 
crashing out of control and there 
was nothing but the rawness of 
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her passion and of his passion, her 
his— 

Until his entire reason revolted 
and he could stand it no longer. 
Tlie need to give way to the feel 
of his her mouth, this iirational 
disorder of giving and taking at 
the peak of sensation, this need he 
could not and would not meet. A 
fragment of himself broke away 
from the unity and grew, until tlie 
strongest part of his mind floated 
over the chaos of sensation and 
contemplated it with cold disgust. 
Not all of his mind, for part of him- 
self was engulfed and protesting. 

But part of him was icy and 
knew what to do almost as well as 
if he had planned it. He reached 
down into her memory and 
brought out her image of the pur- 
ity of the Virgin draped sweetly in 
blue with the haloed babe in the 
crook of her arm. Dehberately he 
intensified the picture into an al- 
most transcendent purity of spirit, 
vibrating with hght and wonder. 
Instantly he wiped it out except 
for the blue robes, robes hke her 
dressing gown, and filled them 
with the naked girl, her mouth 
agape in the throes of animal lust. 
Tlien back to the picture Virgin 
again, who moved slowly sorrow- 
ing; her eyes looking up. 

The girls eyes looked up and 
sought the crucifix in the comer of 
the room, and his mind expanded 
it before her eyes to the living man 
on the cross, straining in agony 
and in sorrow. 


Quickly now. In complete con- 
trol now of her whole mind and of 
his. Passion— your passion. He 
wiped away the Clirist figure from 
her mind and mocked her with the 
writhing body of Arthiur, and dis- 
solved it into an image of his own 
face. And wiped that away to pres- 
ent the face of the suffering Clirist. 
A gross female figure loomed, its 
mouth agape. My mouth all hor- 
rible. Nol Noll Me driving the 
phallic nails in those sweet palms! 
The bones making a crushing 
sound. 

The girl screamed, and broke 
away from Quincy Suinmerfield, 
her eyes wild. 

Thafs what you are. Thafs what 
you know you are. 

She covered her face with her 
hand, jerking tliis way and that, 
trying to get away from him. Try- 
ing to get away from his her ack- 
nowledgment of her naked self, 
while she he lashed herself witli 
disgust. 

It was enough. Quincy’s mind 
contemplated her but did no more. 
It was only herself now that 
turned and ran, a decision shaping 
in her mind. She shaped the deci- 
sion for herself and Quincy exult- 
ed in it, knowing that by her owm 
insane standards she Wcis damning 
herself. 

She rushed weeping to the 
French windows opening on her 
little sundeck. She flung them 
open and did not pause but 
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plunged on and out and over the 
parapet • . • 

The railing smashed at his knees 
and he curled up suddenly with 
the pain, waiting the greater pain. 
He closed his eyes and set his 
teeth. Buildings tumbled through 
her eyes. Shrill sinking in the belly. 
A face flashed up from the street. 
Whirl of cars in the street. The 
fire hydrant rushed up red at her. 
The street plunged up, up, up. Oh 
Chri-~ The smash of red pain, un- 
endurable to breaking! 

Then there was a great dark- 
ness, a slow diminution of uncon- 
scious sensation. Then she was 
gone. 

Quincy Summerfield pulled 
himself to his feet, and staggered 
toward a window. Peering through 
the curtain he saw the hmp, twist- 
ed, huddled body near the fire hy- 
drant, people running toward it. 

She couldnt even die without a 
mess! he thought. 

He left unobserved. He took the 
back stairs and there was no one 
to say that he had been there. A 
few blocks from her apartment, he 
hailed a cab and went to a hotel. 
He was utterly safe. 

Oh, tlie blessed peace of It. She 
was gone, gone for good. There 
was notliing left of her disorderly 
presence but the gray emptiness a 
man might feel if he had lost an 
aim. There was still that: the gray 
ghostly taint of her. It was sure to 
pass, though, and this night he 
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would sleep, really sleep for the 
first time in days. 

He didn't even want Charlotte 
that night. He only wanted to be 
alone— and sleep. He hadn't been 
in the hotel room five minutes be- 
fore he was in bed, and dozing. 

Dozing, not sleeping. It wasn't 
that he worried about the thing he 
had done. It had been reasonable 
and right. Hct own discw-derly 
weakness had betrayed her. But 
there was the lingering gray sense 
of her presence that was not yet 
going away. That, and the feeling 
that he had lost half his life. 

Lost? 

No. 

The sense of her presence was 
sharpening into a li\^e reality. He 
was wide awake ... or was it 
nightmare again? 

No— she was there. She paid no 
attention to him. This was fright- 
ening. 

She was focused unwaveringly 
upon a distant light, a light that 
grew, that became brilliant, with a 
searching intensity that she had 
never known before. And through 
it all, there was a sense of the 
wonder of longing clianged into 
beauty that was all but unbear- 
able. 

And his mind was filled with a 
sense of richness and variety and 
order that he had ne\ er believed 
could exist. 

But the seaicliiug hglit went on, 
and suddenly all her life burned 
through him in the flicker of a 
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dream. And his life. And then out 
of the center of that purity of light 
there was a sorrowing, and she was 
moving away from the light. Away 
from the light, and he felt her 
whimpering like a child afraid of 
the dark. Away from the light . . . 


Quincy Summerfield woke. Sat 
straight up in bed and screamed. 
The throat-tearing scream of a full- 
grown man in an agony of terror. 

For the channel was wide open 
to the absolute chaos of her eter- 
nity. 



AN EXPOSTULATION ^ 

{Against too many writers of science fiction) 

Why did you lure us on like this, 

Light-year on light-year, through the abyss, 
Building ( as though we cared for size! ) 

Empires that cover galaxies, 

If at the journey’s end we find 
The same old stuff we left behind, 

Well-worn Tellurian stories of 
Crooks, spies, conspirators, or love, 

Whose setting might as well have been 
The Bronx, Montmartre, or Bethnel Green? 

Why should I leave this green-floored cell,^ 

Roofed with blue air, in which we dwell, 

Unless, outside its guarded gates, 

Long, long desired, the Unearthly waits, 

Strangeness that moves us more than fear, 

Beauty that stabs with tingling spear, 

Or Wonder, laying on one’s heart 
That finger-tip at which we start 
As if some thought too swift and shy 
For reason’s grasp had just gone by? 

— C. S. Lewis 



A British import — by courtesy of the propnetors of 
Punch — offering a rather different outloof{ on the 1(tnd 
of men best equipped to win new planets and, possibly, 
friends. . . . 


About Venus, More or Less 

by Claud Cockburn 


OH, I SAY JONES, WANTED TO HAVE 

a word with you. Actually about 
Venus, more or less.” 

“Love that makes the world go 
round, sir.” 

“Quite. I mean to say have a 
cigar. Want you to feel, Jones, 
when you come into the Gover- 
nor s oflBce in this prison, well I 
mean, Jones, just because you’re 
on a life sti'etch for that little mat- 
ter, don’t have to stand at atten- 
tion and all tliat. What’s spit and 
polish, Jones, compared to win- 
ning? I said it to Alanbrooke once 
and I’d say it again. You remem- 
ber well as I do what Wellington 
called tliose British soldiers in the 
Peninsular War who saved the 
country? ‘Scum of the earth.’” 

“Didn’t come here to be insult- 
ed, sir. There are regulations to 
deal with that type of outburst on 
the part of Prison Authorities. I’ve 


got M.P.s just like you have, sir.” 

“Just a quotation, Jones. Histori- 
cal. Tliought it pertinent for a mo- 
ment. No offence, no offence.” 

“None taken where none in- 
tended, Governor, ^\^lat seems to 
be on your mind?” 

“As I said, it’s about, as it were, 
Venus.” 

“Often wondered what they did 
with those arms. Archaeology 
seems laggaid with a satisfying an- 
swer, sir.” 

“Not de Milo, old man. Planet. 
One, if I may say so, of our neigh- 
bour planets tliat we all want to 
get to know better.” 

“Green heads and death rays. 
Annihilate you.” 

“Ha-ha! Well you know, old lag, 
a lot of that’s propaganda. Fact is, 
we were wondering— just me and 
a few of the fellows in Downing 
Street-4iow > ou’d care to pop out 
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of here and have a look at those 
chaps. See how they re getting on 
—facing their problems, the spatial 
dilemma, production, all that sort 
of thing. Might be a lesson for all 
of us. 

“Well, cheery-bye for now, sir. 
Been nice chatting with you.’’ 

“Just a minute, Jones. Soine peo- 
ple have actually volunteered to 
make the trip— for Britain’s sake. 
Man beats dog to planet. But you 
know what volunteers are, Jones. 
It’s heroism and uncharted seas 
one minute and ‘call me a neo- 
Elizabethan,’ and next thing you 
know they’re arguing about insur- 
ance, in case, well, in case of any- 
thing happening. Whereas a man 
in your position.” 

“Should be a dog’s life, sir, if you 
ask me. Case for dumb friends.” 

“This isn’t Russia, Jones.” 

“I’ve seen dogs that’s delinquent 
just like me. So far’s their limited 
intellectual and imaginative capa- 
cities permit, sir.” 

“Well, all I can say is, none of 
them is prepared to go. Bark like 
homicidal rapists and howl for 
their M.P.s just at the mere sug- 
gestion.” 

“Didn’t come here to be insult- 
ed, sir.” 

“Sorry, Jones. No offence. Inad- 
vertent thought-association. Well, 
what about it?” 

“Pardon granted soon as asked, 

. >y 

sir. 

“Mof jttsfe. I’d call that, Jones. 
Mot ‘pardon,’ I mean. It’s what 


it’ll mean for you. Unconditional. 
We’ll parachute you dovm into the 
middle of Empire Day. Make 
Khrushchev look like a barrel of 
monkeys.” 

“Now there’s an idea, sir. Mon- 
keys.” 

“All on call for atom tests in 
South Pacific. If Britain’s to hold 
her place in this modem Space of 
ours we’re going to have to recog- 
nize that there’s nothing left but 
manpower.” 

“Well, sir, if you put it like that. 
Any climate on Venus, sir, if I may 
ask?” 

“I was just coming to that. You’ll 
find it very home-like, so they tell 
me. Dense cloud all over the place 
most of the time. It says here ‘The 
atmosphere is so permeated with 
fine particles of vapour up to its 
outer limit as to be only translu- 
cent without being transparent.’ 
View of expert astronomer H. N. 
Russell.” 

“Smog, sir?” 

“Smog all the way is what we 
hear. Permanent test to physique 
and character such as produced 
Britons such as we are to-day. 
Anyone can live on Mars. Venus is 
something different again. Needs 
something.” 

“Stamina, sir. Just one thing, sir. 
About the return trip. I’m essen- 
tially a home-body.” 

“Don’t worry your head about 
that Jones. They’re looking into 
that. Arrangements are being 
made. Something’ll be laid on.” 
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‘‘Oh, jolly good, sir. WeU dien, 
it’s me for the Spacious Life.” 

“Just one word about that, 
Jones,” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I didn’t 
have quite a spree up there, sir.” 

“That’s what I mean, Jones. As 
you know, we here on earth know 
one another’s little ways.” 

“Human, all too human, what?” 

“Exactly. But you’ve got to re- 
member tliat up there on Venus 
you’re really what I might call an 
ambassador— representative of all 
that is best in our national char- 
acter.” 
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“You mean act with restraint? 
Study the manners and customs of 
the natives?” 

“I don’t mean to say you’ve got 
to lead a drab life there, Jones. 
But— just glancing through your 
record— h’m, h’m . . . well, just 
until you know what their attitude 
is toward, well, you know the land 
of thing I mean, I’d go a little slow, 
Jones.” 

“Be a model of deportment, sir. 
All the same, nature’s the same the 
whole space over, isn’t it, sir?” 

“I hope so, Jones. And jolly good 
luck to you.” 


Through Time And SpcKe With Ferdinand Feghoot: XV 

In 2961, Ferdinand Feghoot persuaded the Council of Worlds 
to admit Little Stravinsky. After Dr. Hassan ben-Sabah had 
finished denouncing that planet, he said: 

“Gentlemen, oiur learned colleague has accused the Little 
Stravinskians of ‘the utmost barbarity’— even tliough they have 
achieved automation and space travel. Why? Because they cling 
to their old, picturesque customs. They shackle their King to his 
throne with a Chain of Gold which is their equivalent of the 
Crown. Every year, they choose fifty singers with seven-stringed 
harps to serve Ais Chain, as they put it, entertaining the Monarch 
with ballads and lays. At the end of each year, they have a great 
contest in which the singers belabor each other with whips until 
the last one on his feet gets the Grand Prize. Well, what of it?” 

“The Grand Prize is a beautiful virgin!” screamed Dr. ben- 
Sabah. “She is called Miss Little Stravinsky^ of, say, 2961. The 
winner gets her for his concubine. It is shocking! Immoral! Un- 
civilized! Nothing like tliis ever happened on Earth!” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Ferdnand Feghoot. “Why, we even have 
cm old saying: Bards of a fetter flog to get ’er.” 

— Grendel Briarton 



Josef Berger — author of over a dozen boo\s, ex -new spa per man, 
public relations expert — wrote this story 23 years ago, ''At that time** 
he writes, "there were no magazines like F&SF. There was just no 
place for it to go!* Mr, Berge/s point — that Liberty is in danger — is 
not new to science fiction; his specific dramatic instance, however, 
is particularly haunting , , • 


Maybe We Got Something 

by Josef Berger 


If you can take an honest fisher- 
man at his word when he tells yon 
his vessel once fetched up the 
worlds biggest statue from' the 
bottom of the sea, it s all I ask. 

It was her head that broke wa- 
ter, so help me, snagged in our 
trawl while we were dragging for 
haddock on Georges Bank. Been 
a couple of years since it hap- 
pened, but what went on aboard 
our little schooner is froze in the 
mind of every' last man of us like it 
was yesterday. 

I can see us now, hauling in that 
twine. The trawl is slow coming 
oap, sluggish and heavy, and put- 
ting an awful strain on the cables 
and the \\'inch. I never seen it 
happen like tliat before. The air a 
fish carries in his insides buoys up 
the bag of the trawl— what we call 
the cod-end— so when you are 
hauling in on a good set, with 
plenty of fish in the bag, she comes 
up bobbing like a cork. 


This time, while I am standing 
at the forward gallows, I can tell, 
even before I see it, it ain't going 
to be no fish we got in that bag. 
And if it's rocks off the bottom, 
then somebody must hav'e shipped 
Gibraltar out here and dumped it! 

The haul gets tauter and taut- 
er, till it looks like something has 
got to part somewhere, and then 
I see her- the statue— laying there 
in the water, face up. 

What a siglit! All of copper, 
shining in the sun, the face of a 
woman, with a spiked crown on 
her head. What a thing to come 
staring up at a man from tlie wa- 
ter of lonesome Georges Bank! 
Two hundred miles out to sea! 

It's only the head we’ve 
snagged. The rest of her is gone, 
part^ at the base of the neck. But 
that head is as big as the whole of 
our vessel! And the longer I look 
at her the more aggravated I get 
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with myself. You see, the face is 
familiar but tlie name slips my 
mind. Like somebody I might 
have known once, only an awful 
lot has happened in the mean- 
while. The Big Change, for in- 
stance— twenty-odd years had 
gone by since the Big Change, 
and I knew I couldn’t have seen 
her in all that time. 

I calls aft. “Hey, skipper! We are 
fast to Mrs. Neptune!” 

The skipper runs forward and 
stands alongside and stares down 
at the face that is riding there with 
a slow roll and looking up at the 
sky like some great drowned giant 
of a woman, calm and wet and 
giving back the sun from her fore- 
head. And the skipper is a little 
aggravated too, but he steadies 
himself with a couple of curse- 
words and starts right oflF to gripe. 

“Now, ain’t that a fine catch! 
Our business is haddocking and 
we haul up a damned Sphinx!” 

All the boys come crowding the 
rail now for a look. Old John, our 
twine man, is gaping like he sees 
ghosts. 

“That ain’t no Sphinx,” old John 
tells the skipper. 

“No? What is it, then?” 

Old John ain’t saying. He ain’t 
telling all he knows. And all tlie 
rest of us have it on the tip of our 
tongues— all, that is, but young 
Jimmy Clay— but we can’t none of 
us place her exactly. We just stand 
there and suck wind. 

But of all the peculiar looks on 
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tlie faces in tliat crew, the most 
peculiar is young Jimmy Clay, 
while he sits up in the bow and 
looks down on that face in the sea. 
Jimmy ain’t hardly more than a 
boy, you see, with a smooth jaw 
and a young boy’s wide-open eyes. 
He wasn’t even born when the 
Big Change come, so naturally, he 
ain’t got anything to even try to 
remember back to, like the rest of 
us have. Not even any pictures, 
since they had the book-burning 
that come with the Big Change. 
And now Jimmy’s eyes have got a 
queer kind of a smile in them, the 
kind a kid out there miglit get 
when he’s thinking of liome, may- 
be, or maybe of liis girl. And that 
smile is froze to his face like he’s 
been spellbound. He stares and 
stares, and without taking his eyes 
from that statue, he says: 

“God, ain’t she beautiful!” 

Sam, our engineer, don’t agree. 

“I wouldn’t trust her at the far 
end of a spare gaff,” Sam says. 
“Too damn good-looking.” 

To hear Sam talk brings us all 
back again with our feet on the 
deck. Sam’s tliat kind of a feller. 
The skipper wakes up and says: 

“Well, she can be the seven 
wonders of the world, but that still 
don’t leave us nowheres except on 
Georges Bank dragging for had- 
dock and snagged with a fine load 
of junk. We got to get clear of her 
right away and save what we can 
of the net.” 

“Just a minute, skipper,” I says. 
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‘It looks to me like maybe we got 
something we hadn’t ought to cut 
adrift/’ I don’t know why I said it 
. . . maybe it was that look I seen 
in Jimmy s face. 

“Why not?” the skipper wants to 
know. “She won’t go floating dere- 
lict— she’ll sink right back to the 
bottom.” 

“Sure she will,” I says. “But this 
here statue has been missing a 
long time now. They must have 
cut her up and towed her way out 
here when the Big Change came. 
Maybe, if we was to bring this 
here head ashore, there’s some 
folks— the older ones— that would 
remember and could tell us who 
she is. And maybe there’s some— 
the young ones— that would like to 
get a look at her.” 

“You can tell ’em about it when 
you get home,” the skipper says. 
“You can draw 'em a pitcher.” 

“If we did tow her in,” one of 
the boys says, “what would we do 
with her?” 

“Might give her to a museum,” 
I says. “Museums are always look- 
ing around for things like this, 
things that are gone a long time 
and forgotten.” 

All the boys start aiguing, one 
way and another— all except young 
Jimmy Clay. He is still sitting up 
in die bow with his e)^es on that 
statue, like he is having a spell of 
the shock. 

“God!” he keeps saying, out loud 
but not to anybody in particular. 
“God, but she’s beautiful!” 


“See?” I tell the rest of the boys. 
“The kid kind of likes the cut of 
her jib. That’s what give me the 
Idea of saving her. Why, I bet if 
we towed her ashore, folks would 
come in special air trains from all 
over the coimtry just to have a look 
at her!” 

But Sam shakes his head. “I still 
don’t like her looks. Good-looking 
women like that, a man can’t trust. 
We better get on with our fishing.” 

Well, I am not the man to pass 
up a good bet, and when I look at 
Jimmy Clay again, I keep arguing 
not to cut that face adrift. I just 
cai^’t help it. It would be easy 
enough, I says to the skipper, to 
make her fast with a couple of ex- 
tra cables and tow her into Bos- 
ton. But one thing is sure— once 
we let her go, we won’t never see 
her again. 

“Supposing nobody vv^ants her,” 
I says. “All right, then we scrap 
her. You can always find some- 
body that hopes to make money 
on what’s left of a thing like that.” 

Still the skipper ain’t sold. He 
stands there, scratching his cliin. 
We are all waiting for him to make 
up his mind, and nobody says any- 
thing until little Jimmy Clay pipes 
up again. 

“God, but she’s—” he stops and 
tries to think up a word that will 
do to get it out of his system, and 
squirms like a tied eel wdien he 
can’t find what he wants. And all 
he can say is, “She’s— heawri/nZ/” 

The skipper looks at Jimmy. 
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Then he turns and looks again at 
tlie statue. And back at Jimmy 
again. He is puzzled now, and 
studying it over. 

“If I was to take the trouble of 
towing her in,” he says, like he’s 
talking to himself, “I don’t know as 
I’d want to sell her for the scrap 
metal that’s in her. No, I don’t 
know! Might be a good notion to 
set her up some place, maybe rent 
a vacant lot in Boston. I could an- 
chor her there in a big block of 
concrete, so’s nobody could take 
her away.” And now his eyes get 
to shining too, but it ain’t the same 
kind of a shine that’s in the kid’s. 
“Tlien I could put up a good high 
fence around the lot, and I could 
let folks in to have a look at her— 
folks willing to pay my price.” 

Well, we are still fishing on 
shares, the same way fishermen 
have always worked the world 
over. I know it’s kind of oldfash- 
ioned. I’ve seen lots of things 
changed during my time, but I 
guess nothing wiU ever change tlie 
system of going on shares that us 
fellows stick to. And the more I 
hear of the skipper’s talk, tlie less 
I like it. 

“You’d let folks look at her!” I 
says. “On your private lot! What 
about me? What about the rest of 
the boys? We’re all entitled to 
our shares.” 

He comes out of his pipedream 
and looks me up and down. 

“You get your share when we 
catch fish,” he says. “You ain’t out 
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here to pick up souvenirs. It’s my 
vessel, and when I tow that statue 
in, the whole of it is going to be- 
long to me, to do with like I damn 
please.” 

“Well,” I says, “do as you damn 
please, then. But don’t give me no 
orders to work. Don’t tell me to 
pass any cables to her. Wdiether it’s 
haddock I fish or your aunt Soph- 
rony’s spare corset, I share and 
share alike with my shipmates.” 

Old John, the Uvine man, has 
been fishing since before most of 
us was bom. He was fisliing with 
the skipper’s pa when the skipper 
was still in tliree-comered pants. 
Now Old John goes over to the 
skipper and lays a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“He’s right, lad. It’s always been 
shaie and share ahke.” 

Well, the skipper knows I’m 
right, but that only makes him 
madder. “I’ll decide what’s right 
on this vessel!” he yells. “And I’m 
warning you, John, you better 
keep out of this.” Then he turns to 
the rest of the boys. It is starting 
to breeze up a little, and the water 
is working into a chop. The statue, 
two seas off, is whipping the slack 
out of our trawl-cables with a 
noise like the crack of a gun, and 
big holes are showing in our net. 
“Now, step lively, you fellers! 
Make that statue fast before she 
parts what’s left of the trawl!” 

But the boys don’t show willing 
to carry out orders. One by one 
they let the skipper know each 
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man expects liis share. Then, with 
his fists doubled up, the skipper 
walks over to me. 

“This is your doing,” he says. 
“It’s up to you to tdl these fdll^ 
you're going back on the job--and 
I mean now!” 

“Any time you say, skif^or,” I 
says. iSoon's I hear what my share 
in that statue amounts to.” 

‘TTouH obey orders,” he says, 
“or I’m going to knock the hell out 
of you.” 

But I just point to the statue. 
“More I look at h^, sldpperj* 1 
says, “the more I figure you con 
knock the hell out of me if you’re 
man enough, but you don\ get my 
share.” 

So he takes a swing at me, and 
he pretty near does knodc the hell 
out of me. But I get back to my 
feet, and now it’s my turn to swing, 
and I pretty well serve him the 
same. 

Old John tries to step in be- 
tween us. “We got to do something 
about the way those cables are 
snapping,” Old John ke^>s saying. 
“We got to do something quick” 

But I don’t have time to listen 
to him now. The skipper lands me 
a stiff one on the nose and hol- 
lers, “Share, eh? A year in sick bay 
— tliatll be your share when I’m 
done with you!” 

I come right back with a clout 
that jams up his jawtackle and 
sends him into the scuppers. “If 
you can’t give us what’s coming to 
us,” I says, “\’ou won’t get any- 


thing, you old pig-eyed pirate!” 

I feel Old John again, pulling 
at my arm. 

“We are losing her,” Old John is 
saying. “She will slip away. No- 
body is watching her— nobody but 
me and the boy.” 

But the skipper is back on his 
feet again, and we close in for an- 
other go. We trade a few more, 
when all (rf a sudden we hear a 
long rip of the twine, a sharp 
crackle of splintering wood, and 
somebody yells: 

“She’s cl^l The gear has part- 
ed!” 

AH hands go back to the rail. Me 
and the skipper forget our scrap 
now, and I see it’s true. Clear she 
is, and gone she is, for she has 
rq)ped our gear to hell, and now 
that calm, shining face fades out 
before our eyes as she settles back 
under the green water. And aU 
we can do is stand tliere and 
watch her as she goes. She is too 
big for us. 

Nobody has anything to say. 
The skipper is standing side by 
side with me at the rail, watching. 
Old John is behind us, witli a hand 
on each of us. Watching too. And 
shaking his head. 

Young Jimmy Clay is doused 
with the spindrift that flies in over 
the bow. His face is wet with it. 
But he still sits there. Tliere is still 
that spellbound look in his wide 
eyes, 

“God!” says young Jimmy Cla>'. 
“God, but she was beautiful!” 
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The Hero Equation 

by Robert Arthur 


‘The age of heroes is overI’' 
Walters said. Walters is the ex- 
plorer member of our club, and he 
has always been a bit resentful 
that there are no more poles or 
continents for liim to discover. 
“The world is too crowded now. 
It’s impossible for an individual 
to rise above the mob and affect 
history any more.” ' 

“What about Hitler? Stalin? Or 
Mussolini and Nasser, if you want 
small scale examples?” Peterson 
asked. 

“Oh, those!” said Walters. “Tm 
talking about heroes, men who 
achieved fame for doing some- 
thing wortli while. No, the age of 
heroes and heroism is over.” 

“Not necessarily.” It was Mur- 
cliison Morks who spoke. Morks 
had been busy with a double Cal- 
vert and soda until that moment. 
“I had a friend, a perfectly ordi- 
nary, nondescript friend named 
Alexander Peabody who—” 
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“Became a hero, I suppose?” 
Peterson asked skeptically. 

“I was going to say that he was 
a professor,” Morks went on, un- 
ruffled. “Of mathematics. In a 
small college up in Ne\v England. 
He was a good mathematician, 
but he did have dreams like other 
men. Dreams of adventure, ro- 
mance, fame. But of course New 
England isn’t a very good place 
for those things these days.” 

“Nor is any place else!” asserted 
Walters. “Neitlier your friend the 
professor nor anyone else has a 
chance to become a real heio any 
more. In an earlier day, now—” 

“Exactly what my friend de- 
cided,” Morks said. “That tliis is 
not an age for adventure or hero- 
ism and if he wanted a chance at 
such things, he’d have to go back 
to an earlier age. So, after many 
years of labor over his tables and 
figines, he finally de\dsed the hero 
equation.” 

originally titled **Dont Be a Gooser 
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“And exactly what was tlie hero 
equation?"’ demanded Peterson. 

“A mathematical equation," 
Morks said calmly, "'that, if con- 
centrated upon firmly, would en- 
able my friend to project his per- 
sonality back into an earlier age 
in the world s history'. He was siire 
it would work. But when he con- 
fided his dreams to his sister 
Martlia, she, woman-like, merely 
sniffed. She called him a goose. 
Her words, I might add, pro- 
duced a strange outcome in- 
deed. . . . But in order to make 
myself clear, I shall have to tell 
you the whole story, just as my 
friend related it to me. If I could 
have something to keep my throat 
moist—" 

I ealled the waiter. And signed 
the chit. Murchison Morks was 
too busy talking. 

Professor Alexander Peabody 
[said Morks] opened his eyes and 
blinked at the strange landscajre, 
\vith his sister Martha’s sarcastic 
words still ringing in his ears. For 
a moment he felt dizzy, and his 
head buzzed queerly with Mar- 
tha’s blunt admonition, “Don’t be 
a goose, Alexander!" seeming to 
echo through tlie buzzing. 

But some unpleasant symptoms 
\vere onl>^ to be expected. After 
all, his persmiality had just hiutled 
a gap of hundreds of years and 
taken up temporary abode in a 
strange body. Such a violent .shift- 
ing about of the essential ego 


could not be accomplished with- 
out a certain amount of stress and 
strain. 

Gradually tlie buzzing ceased, 
the dizziness passed away, and 
Alexander Peabody, his eyes glis- 
tening with excitement, began to 
examine the details of his sur- 
roundings. 

He seemed to be sitting on tlie 
grassy bank of a small pond, about 
which grew rushes of unusual 
height— they reached well above 
his head. Beyond them stood a 
line of curious trees. They were 
twisted and gnarled, and bore 
glossy green leavas, but their 
height astonished him. If they 
had not been so tall, he would 
have called tliem olive trees. But 
olive ti*ees eighty feet high— No, 
they must be some new species. 

Professor Peabody started to 
rise from his sitting position, but 
quickly sat down again. His legs 
felt odd. All tlie muscles of his 
bo<ly seemed sti-ange and unco- 
ordinated. And the movement 
had brought back the dizziness. 

That, no doubt, was due to tlie 
fact his iiersonality was not yet 
adjusted to the new body it had 
taken. Professor Peabody decided 
to wait for a few moments, until 
he became a little better inte- 
grated, before starting out to ex- 
plore the surroundin^, . 

Tliere was, after all, no tremen- 
dous hurry. It had taken liim 
twenty years of preparation to 
reach this moment, and if it had 
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not been for Martha s sarcasm, he 
^ might not even yet have sum- 
moned up the courage to take the 
plunge. 

But for Martha to show such 
incredulous amazement when he 
had told her that he was tired of 
teaching physics in a jerkwater 
college to seventy adolescent in- 
tellects, and that he had deter- 
mined to experience at least once 
in his life danger, adventure, ex- 
citement, and perhaps romance— 
that had been galling in the ex- 
treme. 

And Marthas incredulity had 
come out in explosive words when 
he had added that the great, se- 
cret yearning of his existence was 
to affect the course of history in 
some manner, however shghtly, 
so that he would not have to die 
knowing that for aU his living had 
mattered to the world, he might 
as well have been a vegetable or 
a tree. 

“Don’t be a goose, Alexander!” 
she had exclaimed. “History isn’t 
made by men like you!” 

And she had gone out, slam- 
ming the door to his study and 
workroom, before he could even 
explain his equation. 

There was no doubt, Profes- 
sor Peabody thought— tentatively 
twisting his head about and find- 
ing that the dizziness was almost 
gone— no doubt that she was par- 
tially right. He was small and un- 
impressive, and the fact that his 
baldish cranium held a very sound 
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Store of knowledge concerning 
theoretical physics was not indi- 
cated by his hom-rimmed specta- 
cles, his long, thin neck, or his re- 
ceding chin. 

But it had been no part of his 
intentions to seek to affect the 
course of history in the age in 
which he lived, overrun as it was 
by Hitlers, Stalins, and Musso- 
linis. No, his scheme had been at 
once simpler and more involved 
than that. His plan, if Martha had 
only waited to hear it, was to re- 
turn to an earlier and less sophisti- 
cated era, when his knowledge, 
intelligence, and general abilities 
would loom far larger than they 
did in the twentieth century. 

He could do it. Once, at least. 
That he had loiown. And if Mar- 
tha had only listened, he could 
have given her the gist of the 
equation which would force his 
personality back through the 
time-pressure of vanished centu- 
ries, into some corporeal body 
that had lived long ago. 

But Martha had not waited to 
hear. 

“After all, Martha,” Alexander 
Peabody had said with quiet dig- 
nity, “I seem to remember that 
another Alexander made history 
once.” 

But he had said it to a closed 
door. Perhaps it was j'ust as well. 
If Martha had stayed, there was 
no telling what she might have 
retorted. 

Tlie proof, after all, was that, 
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smarting under the sting of her 
words, he had cast timidity to the 
\vinds and gone ahead with his 
plans and— here he was! 

Professor Peabody opened his 
eyes wide, blinking. In the mo- 
mentary confusion of those first 
few minutes, he had quite for- 
gotten to wonder where he was, 
in what land he found himself. 
And for that matter, in what cen- 
tury, what year. He chuckled to 
liimself at the realization. Cer- 
tainly, before he could plan any 
moves, he must know those two 
tilings. 

And a third, equally important. 
Tlie identity of the body in which 
his ego now — 

Alexander Peabody, glancing 
down at himself automatically, 
ceased thinking with horrid 
abruptness. And his brain reeled 
in a wild dizziness a dozen times 
worse than it had before. 

He was— he was covered with 
white feathex's! 

Involuntarily Professor Peabody 
shuddered and closed his eyes, 
keeping them shut lest the sicken- 
ing dizziness that rocked him un- 
string him completely. In heav- 
en’s name, what— what— 

Then he was startled by a bit- 
ing, feminine voice. 

“Hello, handsome,” it said. 
“What re you doing way off here 
all by your lonesome? How about 
coming for a swim? I know a 
place where we can get some 
dandy mud worms.” 


Alexander Peabody s eyes re- 
mained shut. He did not want to 
be impcJite, but die unknown fe- 
male would have to wait for an 
answer until he felt less giddy. 
Besides, in his present distress he 
certainly didn’t want to go swim- 
ming, and mud worms were the 
last things he would have desired. 
Perhaps mud worms were part of 
the national diet here; but even if 
they were, they were an item he 
intended to forego. 

Some comer of Alexander Pea- 
body's reeling brain found itself 
wondering, however, what lan- 
guage the girl was speaking. He 
had prepared himself for his great 
adventure by learning a bit of Old 
English, Old French, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, and he knew it was none 
of these. It was a curiously harsh, 
hissing, clacking tongue that she 
spoke, though he seemed to find a 
certain musical charm in it. 

“Okay, stuck-up!” the girl spoke 
again. “Don’t answer. Sit diere 
and moult, for all I care!” 

Professor Peabody heard a 
splashing in the pond, and though 
he still felt unwell, opened his 
eyes and stared around wildly. 
But there was no girl to be seen. 
There was no one and nothing, 
save a large white swan swim- 
ming away across the httle lake, 
her tail seeming to express dis- 
dain. 

No, not a swan, though she 
looked big enough to be one. A— 
a goose. And— and— it could only 
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have been she who bad told him 
to ‘sit there and moult/ 

“Great heavensi” Professor Pea- 
body groaned aloud, his voice 
harsh and strange in his ears. 
“Then I am a— a— 

He could not say it. But he did 
not have to. It was a thing that 
admitted not the slightest doubt. 
The goose had been talking to 
him because he was a goose, too! 

Something of wild despair sang 
in Alexander Peabody's brain. All 
his dreams, and his work, all the 
risks he had taken had come to 
this. He had set out to find adven- 
ture, to know romance, to affect 
history^; and he had woimd up as 
a barnyard fowl! 

His sister Martha was to blame, 
of course. With those damnable fi- 
nal words, she had set up some 
psychic mental twist wliich must 
have led him, when the time 
transference of his ego was ac- 
complished, into tliis feathered 
body. 

But it did not matter who was 
to blame. What mattered was that 
the tiling had happened. He 
would have wept, if a goose had 
been capable of tears; have 
sobbed aloud, if a goose could cry. 

Then, bit by bit, he got a grip on 
himself. He was not an tincoura- 
geous man— goose, rather. And he 
still had his intelligence. Handi- 
capped he was, but perhaps all 
was not lost. In any event, it be- 
hooved him to learn what he 
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could of this time and country in 
which he found himself. 

With that dedsicm, he rose and 
started for the water. Getting tan- 
gled in his own webbed feet, he 
fell, severely twisting liis neck. 
but rose without a murmur and, 
exercising more caution, attained 
his goal. He settled comfortably 
down upon the surface of the 
pond, and found natural instincts 
enabling him to swim with ease. 

Floating thus on the pellucid 
surface, he arched his neck and 
found that he could examine his 
appearance by staring at the in- 
verted reflection of himself. 

He was, undeniably, a goose. 
But queerly he gained a cTumb of 
comfort from the fact that he was 
a large goose, a handsome one, 
with a long, flexible neck, 
splotched by a black mark about 
the size of his former bow-tie; a 
large, well-shaped head; bright 
eyes, with a curious dark ring 
about them, as if he wore specta- 
cles; and a sturdy, well-muscled 
body. 

Experinientally he flapped his 
wings. Though he did not rise 
from the water, the effort made 
him move with good speed across 
the pond. Swiftly enough, in fact, 
to gain on the goose that had 
spok^ to him. 

Alexander Peabody found him- 
self hurrying after her as she 
swam toward a small stream. He 
even found himself admiring her, 
in a way. She was young, stream- 
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lined, a pure dazzling white, with 
a coquettish flirt to her tail. And 
she had called him handsome. 

It was a new experience to Al- 
exander Peabody to be called 
handsome, and even coming from 
a goose it was pleasant. It might 
be entertaining to converse with 
her. . . . 

Professor Peabody coughed— or 
tried to— abruptly. Obviously a 
strong residue of personality re- 
mained in the feathered body he 
now inhabited. His thoughts 
seemed to be part human and 
part goose. He must not let him- 
self become confused. It was ab- 
surd to think of himself, Alex- 
ander Peabody, B.S., M.S., and 
Ph.D,, admiring a barnyard fowl 
However, since he seemed to be 
able to communicate \vith her, she 
would perhaps be a source of 
much-needed information. 

A moment later he drew along- 
side her and slowed. 

“Er,” he began tentatively. 
'‘That is— ah— good afternoon,’^ 

It was remarkably difficult to 
tliink what to say to a goose, and 
his initial effort drew no response. 
Professor Peabody tried again. 

“I— that is, I hope I wasn't rude, 
just now,” he said humbly. 

His companion tossed her head, 
and he caught her peering at him 
from the comers of small, bright 
eyes. Still she said notliing. 

"The truth is,” Peabody con- 
tinued, "I was a bit dizzy, and I 
had my eyes closed.” 


"Oh, that’s all right,” Miss 
Goose said now, evidently consid- 
ering his apology humble enough. 
"I know how it is. You can call me 
Edna.” 

"Ah— Edna,” Professor Peabody 
repeated. “A pretty name. But I 
was wondering. Miss— er, Edna, 
if you could tell me the date.” 

“Date?” Edna looked at him in 
puzzlement 

“I mean, what year is it?” 

"Year? What is a year?” 

"Uh— that is, it doesn’t matter,” 
Professor Peabody answered. Nat- 
uraDy, a goose could be expected 
to know nothing of time. “But per- 
haps you can tell me where we 
are, though?” 

"Where?” Edna glanced at him 
coquettishly, sidewise. “Why, 
here, of course.” 

"Yes, quite so,” Professor Pea- 
body agreed, a httle desperate. 
"But where is here? I mean, what 
is the name of the place?” 

"Name?” Edna said. “It hasn’t 
any name. It’s just here. Tliere’s 
only two places— here, and there. 
And we’re here.” 

"Thank you.” Peabody sighed: 
as nearly sighed as he could man- 
age. “To be sure. May I also in- 
quire where this stream upon 
whidi we now seem fo be swim- 
ming takes us?” 

“How you do talkl” Edna ex- 
claimed, pleased. “I never heard 
language like you use, before. 
Why, it takes us to the river. 
Where the people are.” 
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“Ah!" Peabody brightened. 
“The river. And people. You don’t 
know their names, do you?” 

Edna shook her head, her lis- 
some neck undulating pleasantly. 
“Do people have names?" she in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” Alexander Peabody told 
her absently, for a bend in the 
stream down whidi they swam so 
companionably had bxiught into 
view a town. 

It was not a very imposing 
town, being merely a largish ag- 
gregation of stone and wood 
houses on the edge of the river 
into which the stream flowed. But 
beyond it, on the crest of a hill, 
was a more imposing structure, al- 
most a fortress, with stout stone 
walls. 

Within die confines of this 
strongliold Professor Peabody 
glimpsed tlie tops of buildings, 
and he caught sight of human be- 
ings on the walls, scanning the 
horizon in tlie manner of senti- 
nels. 

‘Where is that?” he asked 
eagerly, and Edna looked toward 
the town. 

“Tliats Just home,” she said. 
“Its sort of dull. Nothing ever 
happens tliere. I just came out for 
a swim, and because I was hungry 
for some mud worms. Would you 
like some? I know a dandy place 
to get them.” 

Something within Alexander 
Peabody quivered. 

“No, thank you,” he replied 


hastily. “No mud worms. I— tdi, 
Td like very much to see where 
you liva” 

“Would you?” Edna seemed 
pleased. “Then come along. What 
is your name, anyway, good-look- 
ing?” 

“Call me Alex,” Professor Pea- 
body suggested. 

“Alex. I like that name," Edna 
told him warmly. “It*s a good 
name for a big, strong fellow like 
you. All ri^t, Alex. We swkn 
down to that dead tree, then we 
go up the path, and there s a hole 
in the waU. . . 

Forty minutes later, Professor 
Peabody squeezed tlirough a crev- 
ice in ihe stone wall of the for- 
tress and found himself inside. 
The route Edna had led him had 
taken them near no human be- 
ings. But now there were plenty 
of people in sight. There were 
numerous buildings of stone with- 
in the walls, and one large one in 
the center that was really very 
imposing, with loft)'^ pillars and 
broad marble steps. 

The streets were muddy, and 
filled with refuse, but no one 
seemed to mind. Individuals 
strode along about their business, 
skirting the worst puddles and 
giving no heed to the garbage. 

A short distance away was what 
seemed to be a market. Nothing 
was for sale, however, save a few 
small carcasses of what Professor 
Peabody, with some distaste, re- 
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alized were rats, and these were 
being bought by housewives in 
loose white gowns, amidst much 
bargaining. 

All the men in sight were 
armed, either with swords or 
pikes, or both. All wore tunics of 
white cotton or homespun, and 
most had leather jerkins or at 
least leather straps outside these, 
from which shields were suspend- 
ed. Professor Peabody realized 
that he should be able to tell from 
the dress of the inhabitants where 
he was. But he couldn't. He was, 
iifter all, a scientist, not a histo- 
rian; and though something struck 
a familiar note in his mind, he 
could not place it. 

However, \\^hoever they were, 
he must somehow make contact 
with them, communicate in some 
manner that the body of tlie fowl 
he now wore concealed a human 
soul and mentality. And in this en- 
deavor, Edna's presence was go- 
ing to be a drawback. He must 
part from her. 

Yet, curiously, the thought 
caused him regret. In the last horn* 
he had found her company quite 
pleiisant. Quite pleasant, indeed. 

He was turning his next move 
over in his mind when he ob- 
served a large, white fowl ap- 
proaching them. It was another 
goose, a male goose, in fact,. and it 
waddled toward them with an ar- 
rogance of mien that Alexander 
Peabody found distasteful. 

“Why, its Carl!" Edna ex- 


claimed, with a little hiss of inter- 
est. “Dear me, Alex, I should warn 
you: Carl is very fond of me." 

“He is, is he?" Professor Pea- 
body responded, finding, to his 
own amazement, that there was a 
distinctly ominous tone in his 
voice. 

“Hello, Edna," the oncoming 
Carl hissed. “Where'd you pick up 
that mangy-looking bird with 
you?" 

“He's a gentleman friend of 
mine," Edna answered, with a toss 
of her head, “We’ve just bc'en hav- 
ing a little walk together." 

“You have, have >011?" Carl 
fixed a beady eye on Alexander 
Peabody. “Well, tell him to take 
another walk, before I kick his 
feathers ofl[." 

“Huh!" Edna answered, provoc- 
atively. “I guess he can take c<u e of 
himself. Can't you, Alex?" 

“Eh?" Alexander Peabody felt a 
certain alarm. Carl's intentions 
were obviously hostile. And 
despite the curious urge within 
him to reciprocate that hostility, 
Professor Peabody was after all a 
man of peace, who had never en- 
gaged in a conflict in his life. 
“\\Tiy— why— " 

Carl gave him no chance to 
make up his mind. Hissing and 
clacking, Cturl charged. 

Carl was large, and obviously of 
a bellicose nature. His first rush 
knocked the professor from his 
feet. While he lay on his side, 
beating his wings and giving out 
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cries of distress, Carl plucked 
large handfuls of feathers from 
his anatomy and strewed them to 
the winds. Then with his powerful 
beak he nipped Peabody in nu- 
merous places, all of which hurt. 

Ruffled and flustered, Peabody 
scrambled to his feet and attempt- 
ed to strike back. But he was un- 
accustomed to combat and Carl, 
liis long, powerful neck weaving 
and twisting, beak thrusting with 
the speed and dexterity of a fenc- 
er s foil, bore down on Alexander 
Peabody in so fearsome a manner 
that the professor s courage gave. 
He turned and fled. 

As he squawked down the 
street, feathers flying, wings beat- 
ing, Carl took a few last nips; then 
ceased, to return to Edna. 

“There he goes,” Peabody heard 
his rival hissing behind him. "Tou 
wont see that bird again, bright- 
eyes.” 

The professor turned a comer, 
and skidded to a wobbly stop as 
he almost ran into the legs of a 
man hurrying up a flight of marble 
steps. At first he’d thought it was 
a woman, because of the white 
draperies fluttering about the san- 
daled feet. 

But tlie harsh voice that spoke 
was distinctly masculine, and what 
it said, in a language that Profes- 
sor Peabody knew at once, was, 
“Be gone from my path, bird, be- 
for I kick you loose from your 
giblets! On my word, if you 
weren’t sacred to Minerva, I’d 
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wring your neck and pop you into 
the cooking pot, or my name’s not 
Marcus Manlius!” 

A glow of excitement over- 
spread Professor Peabody, even as 
he fluttered to one side. The lan- 
guage was Latin. And he must be 
—yes, the hill and river made it 
positive. He was in Rome. 

Exultation flamed in Peabody’s 
breast. Romel At an early date, 
obviously, for the place was not 
much more than a pro\incial vil- 
lage. But Rome, whence most of 
the world’s histor>' emanated for a 
thousand years! 

He must communicate with the 
inhabitants quickly, leam the date, 
discover into just what stage of 
Rome’s history he had been pre- 
cipitated. Then, having all the 
facts, he could put his brain and 
intelligence to work; and handi- 
capped tliough he was by the ig- 
nominious body of a goose, he 
might yet triumph ov^er his mis- 
fortune. 

He seuttled up the muddy steps 
and got ahead of tlie ascending 
man. The fellow stiode with the 
air of a commander. If he could 
make him understand, somehow. 
# • • 

Professor Peabody summoned 
his best Latin. 

“Hie, haec, hoc! * he shrilled at 
the glowering Marcus Manlius, to 
get his attention. "'Omnia Gallia 
in tres partes divisa est! Listen, 
please! I’m a friend. It’s all a mis- 
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take that I look like a goose. I 
must talk to you!” 

To Professor Peabody, waiting 
expectantly, the purest of Latin 
seemed to have tripped oflE his 
tongue. But the togaed one only 
j^lowered. 

“Cease, fowl, your hissing and 
clacking!” he roared at Professor 
Peabody. “By the gods, you make 
my ears ring! If it weren’t for the 
blessed Minerva’s protection, I’d 
break you into seventy-seven bits. 
Now, out of my way!” 

Dismayed, Professor Peabody 
tried to scuttle aside. He was too 
slow. A foot, with an unpleasantly 
prominent big toe, caught him just 
beneath the tail feathers. He 
sailed through the air and down 
the steps, and was falling like a 
stone when some instinct remem- 
bered he had wings. 

Gasping for breath. Professor 
Peabody spread his wings, flap- 
ping furiously. But unacquainted 
as he was with the art of flight, 
something went wrong. He went 
into a side slip, then into a stall, 
and in getting out of that, into a 
tailspin. A moment later he made 
a one-point landing on the bottom 
step that slammed all remaining 
breath from his body. 

On the steps above, harsh laugh- 
ter sounded. Then Marcus Man- 
hus was gone. 

Slowly Professor Peabody recov- 
ered his breath, his wits, and his 
courage. He had failed to make 
the man understand. Probably his 


accent bad been wrong. Or more 
likely, his vocal cords were not 
adapted to clear reproduction of 
human speech. 

Yet somehow he must communi- 
cate with the Romans, or twenty 
years of labor and a lifetime of 
ambition were gone for nothing. 

It was a problem requiring the 
utmost concentration. He decided 
to stroll about the town while he 
pondered it. Something might oc- 
cur to furnish him inspiration. Be- 
sides, he did not feel like sitting 
down. Not just now. 

Slowly and with dignity, Pro- 
fessor Peabody proceeded down 
the muddy lane that served for a 
street. From the comer of his eye 
he saw Edna and Carl strolling in 
the other direction. For a moment 
a hot flush of humiliation that he 
had let Carl rout him flooded Pea- 
body. Then, resolutely putting 
trivial personal matters from his 
mind, he concentrated on how to 
communicate his intelligence to 
the Romans. 

He strolled past another market 
place, but did not pause. The 
glances given him by the house- 
wives haggling over the rat car- 
casses made his skin crawl. He 
was glad when he turned a corner 
that hid him from the hungry 
womens sight. 

Then his eyes brightened. Seat- 
ed (m a doorstep ahead of him, to 
get the last light of the afternoon, 
was an individual carefully mark- 
ing on parchment with a quill pen, 
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which he dipped now and again 
into a pot of ink beside him. 

Hope rose in Professor Peabody. 
A scribe, an educated man. Such 
a one as he might hope to make 
his identity kno^vn to. He ap- 
proached cautiously. The intent 
scribe, a scrawny feUow with a 
bald spot in the middle of his 
pate, took no notice of him. Pea- 
body went closer. 

If, he thought, he could take the 
quill pen in his mouth— his beak, 
rather— and wTite a message with 
it. No, that was impractical. But 
still— 

He cleared his throat. He’d try 
speech again first. He did, utter- 
ing a few preliminary sentences, 
but tlie scribe only glanced up in 
annoyance. 

“Shoo!” he said. “Get hence, 
bird. No, pause a moment!” 

Alexander Peabody, having 
started back, stopped. The scribe’s 
expression was more friendly. Tak- 
ing heart at this sign of interest, 
Pealxxly bent his neck, inserted 
his beak into the smooth mud be- 
side tlie doorstep, and began to 
make awkward capital letters. 

“H-I-C,” he wrote, sprawlingly 
but plainly. “H-A-E-C , • . H-O- 
C.” 

Triumphantly he stood back. 
There! That would demonstrate 
he was intelligent. Get the scribe’s 
attention. Then he would write a 
real sentence. Then— 

He looked up. The scribe was 
poised above liim, but not to read 
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what Peabody had ^vritten. The 
fellow made a swift grab at him. 
A large hand seized his wing. Pain 
shot dirough Professor Peabody. 
He leaped for%vard, straight be- 
tween the fellow^’s legs. His wings 
flapping, he shot into the clear, 
and behind him the scribe tot- 
tered, grabbed at air, and with 
fearful cursing sat down with a re- 
sounding smack in the mud— fair 
on the w'ords Alexander Peabody 
had written I 

Peabody gioaned. Tlie furious 
writer was struggling to his feet, 
with a handful of feathers and a 
stone. He hurled the stone. Pea- 
body dodged, and was around a 
comer before the second could 
come. 

Curse the fellow! He had only 
wanted some feathers to make 
new goose quill pens. Using him. 
Professor Alexander Peabody, B.S., 
M.S., Ph.D., as a source of ^vriting 
materials! 

Then Peabody’s neck sagged, 
his tail feathers drooped. Evening 
was coming on, and a cold, raw 
wind was wliisldng through the 
streets of Rome. He’d failed to 
commimicate with anyone, and 
gloomily he could see that no mat- 
ter what he tried, he’d fail again. 
Who would pay any attention to a 
goose? 

He sighed, and tlien out of an 
inner anger at die treatment fate 
was according him, a determina- 
tion ciy'stallized. He’d go back, 
and see Edna again. Maybe she 
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was just a goose, but she was com- 
pany, someone to talk to, and he 
was lonely. 

And Carll Pugnacity stirred in 
Professor Peabody. The fellow had 
taken him imaware. If he could 
find him now, he’d thresh liim to 
within an inch of liis life! 

He turned about, and went in 
scardi of Edna and Carl. 

A curious thing was happening 
to Alexander Peabody, and he was 
only half aware of it. The residue 
of goosish personality in the body 
his ego was inhabiting seemed to 
he coloring his thoughts and ac- 
tions. He was gradually losing in- 
terest in human affairs, even in the 
mission which had brought him 
here. 

Conversely, die more he 
thought of Edna, the more he de- 
sired her company. The more he 
thought of the uncouth Carl, the 
more he desired a chance to en- 
gage him in combat again, to beak- 
wiiip him until his pinfeathers 
came loose. 

In a highly bellicose state of 
mind, Professor Alexander Pea- 
body waddled down the muddy 
streets of Rome, ruffling his feath- 
ers. 

But he could not find Carl 
and Ednat, and niglit had come 
on. He began to be hungry. Scarce 
through food wios, he found a 
crust dropped beside a doorway, 
and his liard break broke it up into 
cm mbs. Ho swallowed them with 


relish, washing them down witli 
water from a puddle cleaner tlian 
most, and felt refreshed. 

Now, however, in the darkness 
he was quite lost. The town had 
gone to bed shortly after nightfall. 
Occasionally a cloaked figure, 
sword at his side, shield slung o\'er 
his back, passed. Sentries these 
seemed to be, for Professor Pea- 
body saw them take up plaees at 
the walls. 

But as the ni^t wore on, and 
the raw wind grew keener, he per- 
ceived the sentries leaving their 
exposed positions and seeking pro- 
tected niches where they might 
keep warm. Peabody, however, 
was scantly interested in them. A 
wan moon was rising, casting a 
faint radiance over the town; and 
do\vn the street he could now see 
the temple outside which he had 
parted from Carl and Edna. 

He hastened toward it. 

And there Aey were, crouched 
cosily side by side in a comer, be- 
hind a fluted column, sleeping 
with their wings touching com- 
panionably. 

Vast indig^tkm and masculine 
jealousy made Professor Peabody 
emit a hiss of rage that broiiglit 
the sleeping two to startled wake- 
fulness. Then Edna blinked coyly. 

‘Why, its Alexl'* she said in dul- 
cet tones. 

“Listen, you bag of feathers,” 
Carl clacked. “Beat it, or I’ll pull 
you wing from wing and spit on 
the pieces.” 
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‘Tou and who else?^ Peabody 
retorted, remembering ki time a 
favorite answer of youth to such 
challenges. “You pusillanimous 
fowl, ni beat you down into goose 
grease!” 

“Oh, Alex!” Edna sighed rap- 
turously. “What lovely language 
you use. And how handsome you 
are when you re angry!” 

“Take a last look at hhn then, 
bright-eyes,” Carl told her, in vi- 
cious rage. “Because when I finish 
with him, he won’t have enough 
feathers left to cover a sparrow.” 

And he rushed to the attack. 

Professor Peabody gave way at 
first, mainly because he wanted 
the combat to take place on a dif- 
ferent field of honor— the flat sur- 
face beyond the temple. The mar- 
ble of Minerva’s temple was slip- 
pery, and he wanted firm footing 
for this chivalric joust in which he 
was engaged. 

So he scurried backwards and 
down the far steps, into the va- 
cant lot where the rising moon 
gave a clear if subdued light Carl 
pursued, hissing in triumph, and 
the sound of battle brought scores 
of sleepy geese running after them 
from the comers of the temple. 

In the middle of the ox)en space. 
Professor Peabody took his stand. 
He stopped running and began to 
attack. 

The change in tactics took Carl 
by surprise, and while he was try- 
ing to recover himself. Professor 
Peabody got in half a dozen sound 
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smacking beak-blows to the head. 
Then Carl screamed in redoubled 
rage and closed with him. 

The other geese gathered about 
to watch, hissing in shrill excite- 
ment. Above all the voices, though, 
Edna’s reached him most clearly, 
and her, “Oh, Alex, don’t let him 
hurt you!” w^ sweet music to Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s ears. 

Professor Peabody, however, for 
all his valor, was unversed in the 
best fighting strategy of the fowl 
world, and was slowly getting the 
worst of the terrific wing-to-wing, 
beak-to-beak tussle, when an in- 
termption occurred. A torch flared 
nearby, and a voice which he rec- 
ognized roared in terrible rage. 

“By the sacred bones of my an- 
cestors, I’ll slice the gizzard from 
the goose with the black marking 
on its throat, Minerva or no Min- 
erva! Today on the Forum steps 
it made my ears ache with its liiss- 
ing, and tonight it must engage in 
battle and make the air hideous 
witli noise, waking honest Romans 
from their needful sleep. I’ll toast 
its liver and grill its gizzard and 
stew its bones and—” 

Anotlier voice, raised in shrill 
excitement, cut the first short. 

“Mai’cus! Marcus Manlius! They 
come! The enemy come stealing 
up the hillside path!” 

Then indeed did the night be- 
come sonorous with the sound of 
battle. Men rushed forth into the 
street, buckling on shields and 
short swords. Torches flared 
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bright. From the city wall came 
the shrill ululation of barbaric war 
cries, the gasp and scream of 
wounded men. 

But Alexander Peabody heeded 
it not. He had his own fight to at- 
tend to. Carl was still strong and 
fresh, and pressing him back. So 
Peabody, in desperation, altered 
his tactics. 

His new fighting method was a 
combination of all he could recall 
of the best features of chivalric 
jousting by knights with lances, 
and modem pursuit-plane dog- 
fighting. Extending his neck like 
a spear, he rushed into Carl. His 
hard beak bored through Carls 
defences and bowled him over. 
Following up his advantage, Pro- 
fessor Peabody took to the air. 

With a great flapping of wings, 
he gained an altitude of three 
feet, and from there dive-bombed 
Carl. Carl, struggling up, received 
all of Peabody s weight on the 
side of his head and went down 
again, stunned. Alexander Pea- 
body, withdrawing a yard or so, 
rushed in once more with the lev- 
eled spear teclmique. 

Carl was flustered and dis- 
mayed. He gave groimd. Professor 
Peabody piusued. Carl turned and 
ran for it, and Peabody delivered 
one last triumphant blow in the 
region of tlie tail-feathers. Then 
Carls agonized squawks were re- 
ceding down the street into the 
night, and Edna was snuggling up 
to Alexander Peabody as he 


leaned against tlie temple steps, 
panting for breath. 

"Alex,* Edna said, "you were 
wonderffdJ* And gently, adoringly, 
she rubbed her long, lissome white 
neck agamst his. 

A strange thrill warmed Profes- 
sor Peabody s blood. He had con- 
quered an eaemy in combat, and 
he had warn the admiration of a 
fair lady. 

"It waai't anything really, Ed- 
na,” he said modestly. "That Carl, 
he’s just aa over-rated bully.” 

“It torn something,” Edna 
breathed, snuggling closer to him 
and caresflkig him with her downy 
nedc. "Tfou’re a hero, Alex. Any- 
way, you’re my hero.” 

“It was for you I did it,” Alex- 
ander Peebody said boldly, and 
only some tiny part of his person- 
ality was amazed, so thoroughly 
was his ego becoming integrated 
with the body it occupied. “For 
you. And I’H always fight for you 
if— if you’M let me.” 

“Oh, AldcT Edna sighed bliss- 
fully, and pressed close against 
him. 

They were alone, the other 
geese having gone back to sleep. 
And in his absorption, Professor 
Peabody was quite deaf to the di- 
minishing foin^ of fighting at the 
city’s waSs. It was not until some 
time later when the hght of torch- 
es came toward them, making him 
blink, that he remembered the 
Romans at alL 

Then, as he looked up, a burly 
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figure clad in skins leaped forth 
from the midst of a band of Ro- 
man soldiers, and snatching a 
sword from one, rushed at Pro- 
fessor Peabody. 

“We’d have had you, ciused 
Romans!” a bull voice roared in 
bad Latin, “had it not been for 
this goose hatched of SatanI I saw 
him myself, as we were about to 
cliarge over the wall, fighting with 
another to awaken you. And he 
shall die for it!” 

Edna screamed in fri^t as the 
huge fighting man, on his head a 
helmet from which horns curled 
upward, came at them, sword 
swinging. But Alexander Peabody 
felt no fear. He had sworn to pro- 
tect her, and protect her he would. 
He launched himself forward, 
wings beating, beak extended, 
Iiissing ferociously. He leaped, and 
stmck for the eyes as the glittering 
blade descended. 

One ferocious jab he got in, 
while behind him Ednas an- 
guished voice cried, “AZcx/ Alexr 
Then tlie edge of the sword met 
his neck, and Professor Alexander 
Peabody knew only darkness. 

The blackness may have lasted 
for a minute or an hour. Peabody 
could not tell. But as it lifted slow- 
ly, he heard Edna cr^ong still, 
“Alex! Alex!” and shaking him by 
the wing with her beak. Professor 
Peabody opened his eyes. 

“It’s all right, Edna,” he said. 
‘Tin all right. I—” 
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Then he stopped, for it was his 
sister Martha he was staring at. 

She stepped back, letting go his 
shoulder, and Alexander Peabody 
saw that he was in his Morris 
chair, in his study, and that it was 
night outside. The sheet of intrb 
cate equations which he had held 
in his hand to concentrate upon, 
many hours before, had vanished. 

“Alexander!” Martha exclaimed. 
“What’s been going on? I came in 
and you were sitting here in a 
ti*ance, staring at a piece of paper 
in your hand. I— I couldn’t even 
hear you breathing. You wouldn’t 
wake up— not until I tore the piece 
of paper out of yoiur hand and 
burned it! Now you— you’re differ- 
ent, somehow. Who is Edna? What 
happened?” 

Alexander Peabody did not an- 
swer her at once. He rose from his 
chair and from the bookcase drew 
a volume of the encyclopedia. 
And there he found the page he 
sought. For a minute he studied 
the words: 

Marc:us Manlius Capitoijnus. 
A patrician. Roman Consul 392 
B.C. According to tradition, 
when in 390 B.C. the besieging 
Gauls were attempting to scale 
tlie Capitol, he was roused by 
the cackling of the sacred geese, 
rushed to the spot, and threw 
down die foremost assailants. 

Slowly Peabody closed the \ ol- 
ume and looked up. 
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am changed,” he stated. “I 
have known adventure. I have 
routed an enemy in single-handed 
combat. And I have aflfected the 
course of history. 

‘1 am responsible for the fact 
that the Gauls did not capture 
Rome in 390 B.C. If Rome had 
fallen, then the Roman Empire 
might never have been. If the 
Roman Empire had not been, the 
liistory of the world would have 
been vastly diflFerent. I, Alexander 
Peabody, have affected history 
more than any Hitler, any Stalin, 
any oth^ such can ever hope to. 
And I am satisfied.” 

Martha goggled at him. Then 
she sniffed. 

TouVe liad a dream, I see,” she 
commented. ‘TBut don^t try to tell 
me you believe the dream reaUy 
happened. Please don’t be a goose!” 

Before, Professor Alexander 
Peabody would hav^e been an- 
noyed at his sister s words. Now, 


as she flounced out of the room, 
they only made him smile remi- 
niscently. For, after all, there was 
one fact of vast importance, a fact 
which Martiui was overlooking. . . . 

Murchison Morks fell silent, 
looking into his almost empty 
glass. It was Walters who chal- 
lenged him. 

‘"And just what,” he demanded, 
“was this so-called fact of vast im- 
portance that made such a big dif- 
ference to your friend?” 

Morks smiled gently. ‘Why,” he 
said, “the perfectly obvious fact 
that Alexander Peabody was not, 
and could never have been, a 
goose. He wns, of course, a gander. 
And there’s a world of difference 
between a goose and a gander, as 
he discoywnd.” 

Murchison Morks raised his 
glass. “Vive la differencer he 
toasted, and downed what re- 
mained of his drink. 
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THE ALLEY MAN 

by Philip Jose Farmer 


“The man from the puzzle fac- 
tory was here this mOToin,” said 
Gummy. ‘While you was oat fish- 
in ” 

She dropped the piece of wire- 
mesh she was trying to He with 
string over a hole in the rusty win- 
dow screen. Cursing, grunting like 
a hog in a wallow, she leaned 
over and picked it up. Straighten- 
ing, she slapped viciously at her 
baie shoulder. 

“Figurin skeetersi Must be a 
million outside, all tryin to get 
away from the bumin garbage.” 

“Puzzle factory?” said Deena. 
She turned away from the bat- 
tered kerosene-burning stove over 
which she was frying sliced pota- 
toes, and perch and bullheads 
caught in the Illinois River, half a 
mile away. 

“Yeah!” snarled Gummy. “You 
heard Old Man say it Nuthouse. 


Booby hatch. So . . . this cat 
from the puzzle factory was 
named John Elkins. He gave Old 
Man all those tests when they had 
im locked up last year. He’s the 
skinny little guy with a moustache 
’n never lookin you in the eye ’n 
grinnin like a skunk eatin a shirt. 
The cat who took Old Man’s hat 
away from him ’n wun’t give it 
back to liim until Old Man prom- 
ised to be good. Remember now?” 

Deena, tall, skinny, clad only 
in a white terrycloth bathrobe, 
looked like a surprised and sev- 
ered head stuck on a pike. The 
great purple birthmark on her 
cheek and neck stood out hide- 
ously against her paling skin. 

“Are they going to send him 
back to the State hospital?” she 
asked, breatlilessly. 

Gmnmy, looking at herself in 
the cracked full-length mirror 
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nailed to the wall, laughed and 
showed her two teeth. Her frizzy 
hair was a yellow brown, chopped 
short Her little blue eyes were set 
far back in the tunnels beneath 
two protruding ridges of bone; 
her nose was very long, enor- 
mously wide, and tipped with a 
brokenveined bulb. Her chin was 
not there, and her head bent for- 
ward in a permanent crook. She 
was dressed only in a dirty once- 
white slip that came to her swol- 
len knees. When she laughed, her 
huge breasts, resting on her dis- 
tended belly, quivered like bowls 
of fermented cream. From her ex- 
pression, it was evident that she 
was not displeased with what she 
saw in the broken glass. 

Again she laughed. "Naw, they 
din't come to haul him away. El- 
kins just wanted to interduce this 
chick he had with him. A cute lit- 
tle brunette with big brown eyes 
behint real thick glasses. She 
looked just like a collidge girl, ^n 
she was. This chick has got a B.M. 
or something in sexology . . 

“Psychology?” 

“Maybe it was society- 
ology . . 

“Sociology?” 

“Umm, Maybe. Anyway, this 
foureyed chick is doin a study for 
a foundation. She wants to ride 
aroun with Old Man, see how he 
collects his junk, what alleys he 
goes up 'n down, what his, uh, 
habit patterns is> n learn what 
kinda bringing up he had . . .” 


''Old Man'd never do itl” burst 
out Deena. “You know he cant 
stand the idea of being watched 
by a False Folkerl” 

“Umm. Maybe. Anyway, I tell 
em Old Mans not goin to like 
their slummln on him, h tliey say 
quick they're not slummin, it' s for 
science, 'N theyTl pay him for his 
trouble. They ^ a grant from the 
foundation. So I say maybe that'd 
make Old Man take another look 
at the color of the beer, n they 
left tlie house . . 

“You allowed them in the 
house? EHd you hide the bird- 
cage?” 

‘Why hide ft? His hat wasn't in 
it.” 

Deena tamed back to frying 
her fish, but over her shoulder she 
said, “I don't think Old Man'll 
agree to the idea, do you? It's 
rather degrading.” 

“You kiddln? Who's lower n Old 
Man? A snake's belly, maybe. 
Sure, hell agree. He'll have a 
eye for the fioureyed chick, sure.” 

“Don't be absurd,” said Deena. 
“He's a dirty stinking one-armed 
middle-aged man, the ugliest man 
in the world.” 

“Yeah, it's the uglies he's got, for 
sure. 'N he sm^ like a goat that 
fell in a outhouse. But it's the smell 
that gets em. It got me, it got you, 
it got a whole stewpotfull a others, 
includin that high society dame 
he used to collect junk ofiE of . . .” 

“Shut upT spat Deena. “This 
girl must be a highly refined and 
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intelligent girl. She’d regard Old 
Man as some sort of ape.” 

"You know them apes,” said 
Gummy, and she went to the an- 
cient refrigerator and took out a 
cold quart of heer. 

Six quarts of beer later. Old 
Man had still not come home. The 
fish had grown cold and greasy, 
and the big July moon had risen. 
Deena, like a long lean dirty- 
white nervous alley cat on top of 
a backyard fence, patrolled back 
and forth across the shanty. 
Gummy sat on the bench made of 
crates and hunched over her bot- 
tle. Finally, she lurched to her 
feet and turned on the battered 
set. But, hearing a rattling and 
pounding of a loose motor in the 
distance, she turned it off. 

The banging and popping be- 
came a roar just outside the door. 
Abruptly, there was a mighty 
wheeze, like an old rusty robot 
coughing with double pneumonia 
in its iron lungs. Then, silence. 

But not for long. As the two 
women stood paralyzed, listening 
apprehensively, they heard a 
voice like the rumble of distant 
thunder. 

"Take it easy, Idd.” 

Another voice, soft, drowsy, 
mumbling. 

“Where . . . we?” 

The voice like thunder, "Home, 
sweet home, where we rest our 
dome.” 

Violent coughing. 

"It’s this smoke from the bumin’ 


garbage, kid. Enough to make a 
maggot puke, ain’t it? Looldt! The 
smoke’s risin t’ wards the full moon 
like the ghosts a men so rotten 
even their spirits’re carryin the 
contamination with em. Hey, li’l 
chick, you din’t know Old Man 
knew Aem big words like con- 
tamination, didja? That’s what 
Uvin on the city dump does for 
you. I hear that word all a time 
from the big shots that come 
down inspectin the stink here so 
they kin get away from the stink 
a City Hall. I ain’t no illiterate. I 
got a TV set. Hor, hor, hor!” 

There was a pause, and the two 
women knew he was bending his 
knees and tilting his torso back- 
wards so he could look up at the 
sky. 

"Ah, you lovely lovely moon, 
bride a The Old Guy In The Sky! 
Some day to come, mm-a-dum-a 
dum, one day I swear it. Old 
Woman a The Old Guy In the 
Sky, if you help me find the long- 
lost headpiece a King Paley that 
I and my fathers been lookin’ for 
for fifty thousand years, so help 
me, Old Man Paleyll spread the 
freshly spilled blood a a virgin a 
the False Folkers out across the 
ground for you, so you kin lay 
down in it like a red carpet or a 
new red dress and wrap it aroun 
you. And then you won’t have to 
crinkle up your lovely shinin nose 
at me and spit your silver spit on 
me. Old Man promises that, just 
as sure as his good arm is holdin a 
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daughter a one a the Fakers, a 
virgin, I think, and bringin her to 
his home, however humble it be, 
so we shall see . . 

"Stoned out a his head,” whis- 
pered Gummy. 

"My God, he’s bringing a girl in 
herel” said Denna. "'The girl!” 

"Not the collidge kid?” 

"Does the idiot want to get 
lynched?” 

The man outside bellowed, 
"Hey, you wimmen, get off your 
fat asses and open the door ’fore I 
lack it in! Old Man’s home with a 
fistfull a dollars, a armfull a sleep- 
in lamb, and a gutfuU a beer! 
Home like a conquerin hero and 
wants service like one, tool” 

Suddenly unfreezing, Deena 
opened the door. 

Out of the darkness and into 
the hght shuffled something so 
squat and blocky it seemed more 
a tree trunk come to life than a 
man. It stopped, and the eyes 
under the huge black homburg 
hat blinked glazedly. Even the 
big hat could not hide the peculiar 
lengthened-out breadloaf shape 
of the skull. The forehead was ab- 
normally low; over the eyes were 
bulging arches of bone. These 
were tufted with eyebrows hke 
Spanish moss that made even 
more cavelike the hollows in 
which the little blue eyes lurked. 
Its nose was very long and very 
wide and flaring-nostrilled. The 
lips were thin but pushed out by 
the shoving jaws beneath them. 


Its chin was absent, and head 
and shoulders joined almost with- 
out intervention from a neck, or so 
it seemed. A corkscrew forest of 
rusty-red hairs sprouted from its 
open shirt front. 

Over his shoulder, held by a 
hand wide and knobbly as a coral 
branch, hung the slight figure of a 
young woman. 

He shuffled into the room in an 
odd bent-kneed gait, walking on 
the sides of his thick-soled engi- 
neer’s boots. Suddenly, he 
stopped again, sniffed deeply, 
and smiled, exposing teeth thick 
and yellow, dedicated to biting. 

"Jeez, that smelk good. It takes 
the old garbage stink right off. 
Gummy! You been sprinklin your- 
self with that perfume I found in 
a ash heap up on the bluffs?” 

Gummy, gigghng, looked coy. 

Deena said, sharply, "Don’t be 
a fool. Gummy. He’s trying to but- 
ter you up so youll forget he’s 
bringing this girl home.” 

Old Man Paley laughed hoarse- 
ly and lowered the snoring girl 
upon an Army cot. There she 
sprawled out with her skirt 
around her hips. Gummy cackled, 
but Deena hurried to pull the skirt 
dovm and also to remove the 
girl’s thick shellrimmed glasses. 

‘Xord,” she said, ‘Tiow did this 
happen? What’d you do to her?” 

"Nothin,” he growled, suddenly 
sullen. 

He took a quart of beer from 
the refrigerator, bit dio\vn on the 
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cap with teeth thick and chipped 
as ancient gravestones, and tore 
it oflF. Up went the bottle, forward 
went his knees, back went his 
torso as he leaned aw^ay from the 
bottle, and down went the amber 
liquid, gurgle, gurgle, glub. He 
belched, then roared. 'There I 
was. Old Man Paley, mindin my 
owm figurin business, packin a 
bunch a papers and magazines I 
found, and here comes a blue 51 
Ford sedan with Elkins, the doc- 
tor jerk from the puzzle factory. 
And this little foureyed chick 
here, Dorothy Singer. And . , 

“Yes,” said Deena. “We know 
wlio they are, but we didn’t know 
they went after you.” 

“Who asked you? Who’s tellin 
this story? Anyway, they tole me 
what they wanted. And I was 
gonna say no, but tliis little col- 
lidge broad says if I’ll sign a paper 
that’ll agree to let her travel 
around with me and even stay in 
our house a couple a evenins, with 
us aotin natural, she’ll pay me 
fifty dollars. I says yes! Old Guy 
In The Sky! That’s a himdred 
and fifty quarts a beer! I got prin- 
ciples, but they’re washed away 
in a roarin foamin flood of beer. 

“I says yes, and the cute little 
runt give me the paper to sign, 
tlien advances me ten bucks and 
says 111 get the rest seven days 
from now. Ten dollars in my 
pocket! So she climbs up into the 
seat a my truck. And then this 
figurin Elkins parks his Ford and 
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says he thinks he ought a go with 
us to check on if everything’s gon- 
na be O.K. 

“He's not foolin Old Man. He’s 
after Little Miss Foureyes. Every- 
time he looks at her, the lovejuice 
runs out a his eyes. So, I collect 
junk for a couple a hoius, talkin 
all the time. And she is scared a 
me at first because I’m so figurin 
ugly and strange. But after a while 
she busts out laughin. Tlien I pulls 
the trude up in the alley back a 
Jack’s Tavern on Ames Street. She 
asks me what I’m doin. I says I’m 
stoppin for a beer, just as I do 
every day. And she says she could 
stand one, too. So . . .” 

“You actually went inside with 
her?” asked Deena. 

“Naw. I was gonna tiy, but I 
started gettin die shakes. And I 
hadda tell her I coun’t do it. She 
asks me why. I say I don’t know. 
Ever since I quit bein a kid, I 
kin’t. So she says I got a . . . 
something like a fresh flower, 
what is it?” 

“Neurosis?” said Deena. 

“Yeah. Only I call it a taboo. So 
Elkins and the little broad go into 
Jack’s and get a cold six-pack, and 
bring it out, and we’re off . . .” 

“So?” 

“So we go from place to place, 
though always stayin in alleys, 
and she thinks it’s funnier’n hell 
gettin loaded in tlie backs a tav- 
erns. Then I get to seein double 
and don’t care no more and I’m 
over my fraidies, so we go into 
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the Circle Bar. And get in a fight 
there with one a the hillbillies in 
his sideburns and leather jacket 
that hangs out there and tries to 
take the foureyed chick home 
wdth him.” 

Botli tlie women gasped, "Did 
the cops come?” 

"If they did, they was late to the 

party. I grab this hillbilly by his 

leather jacket with my one arm— 

the strongest arm in this world— 

and throw him clean acrosst the 

room. And when his buddies 

come after me, I pound my chest 

like a figurin gorilla and make a 

figurin face at em, and they all of 

a sudden get their shirts up their 

necks and go back to listenin to 

their hillbilly music. And I pick 

up tlie chick— she s laugliin so hard 

she s chokin— and Elkins, white as 

a sheet out a the laundromat, after 

me, and away we go, and here we 
» 

are. 

"Yes, you fool, here you are!” 
shouted Deena. "Bringing that 
girl here in that condition! Shell 
start screaming her head oflF when 
she wakes up and sees you!” 

"Go figure yourself!” snorted 
Paley. "She was scared a me at 
first, and she tried to stay upwind 
a me. But she got to likin me. I 
could tell. And she got so she 
liked my smell, too. I knew she 
would. Don’t all the broads? 
These False wimmen kin’t say no 
once they get a whiff a us. Us 
Paleys got the gift in the blood.” 

Deena laughed and said, "You 


mean you have it in the head. 
Honest to God, when are you go- 
ing to quit trying to forcefeed me 
with that bull? You’re insane!” 

Paley growled. “I tole you not 
never to call me nuts, not never!” 
and he slapped her across the 
cheek. 

She reeled back and slumped 
against the wall, holding her face 
and crying, "You ugly stupid 
stinking ape, you hit me, the 
daughter of people whose boots 
you aren’t fit to lick! You struck 
mer 

"Yeah, and ain’t you glad I 
did,” said Paley in tones like a 
complacent earthquake. He shuf- 
fled over to the cot and put his 
hand on the sleeping girl. 

"Uh, feel that. No sag there, you 
two flabs.” 

"You beast!” screamed Deena. 
"Taking advantage of a helpless 
little girl!” 

Like an alley cat, she leaped at 
him with clavv^s out. 

Laughing hoarsely, he grabbed 
one of her wrists and twisted it so 
she was forced to her^ knees and 
had to clench her teeth to keep 
from screaming with pain. 
Gummy cackled and handed Old 
Man a quart of beer. To take it, he 
had to free Deena. She rose, and 
all three, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, sat down at the table and 
began drinking. 

About dawn a deep animal 
snarl awoke the girl. She opened 
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her eyes but could malce out the 
trio only dimly and distortedly. 
Her hands, groping aroxmd for her 
glasses, failed to find them. 

Old Man, whose snarl had 
shaken her from the high tree of 
sleep, growled again. 'I’m telling 
you, Deena, I’m telling you, don’t 
laugh at Old Man, don’t laugh at 
Old Man, and I’m teUing you 
again, three times, don’t laugh at 
Old Man!” 

His incredible bass rose to a 
liigh-pitched scream of rage. 

"Whassa matta wi your figurin 
brain? I show you proof after 
proof, ’n you sit there in all your 
stupidity hke a silly hen that sits 
dov^m too hard on its eggs and 
breaks em but won’t get up ’n ad- 
mit she’s squattin on a mess. I— I— 
Paley— Old Man Paley— kin prove 
I’m what I say I am, a Real 
Folker.” 

Suddenly, he propelled his 
hand across the table towards 
Deena. 

"Feel them bones in my lower 
ann! Them two bones ain’t 
straight and dainty hke the arm 
bones a you False Folkers. They’re 
thick as flagpoles, and they’re 
curved out from each other like 
die backs a two tomcats outbluf- 
fing each other over a fishhead on 
a garbage can. They’re built that 
way so’s they kin be real strong 
anchors for my muscles, which is 
bigger ’n False Folkers’. Go ahead, 
feel em. 

"And look at them brow ridges. 
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Like the tops a those shell- 
rimmed spectacles all them intel- 
lekchooalls wear. Like the specta- 
cles this colhdge chick wears. 

"And feel the shape a my skull. 
It ain’t a ball like yours but a loaf 
a bread.” 

"Fossihzed bread!” sneered 
De^a. “Hard as a rock, through 
and through.” 

Old Man roared on, "Feel my 
neck bones if you got the strength 
to feel through my muscles! They- 
’re bent forward, not—” 

"Oh, I know you’re an ape. You 
can’t look overhead to see if that 
was a bird or just a drop of rain 
without breaking your back.” 

"Ape, belli I’m a Real Man! 
Feel my heel bone! Is it like 
yours? No, it ain’t! It’s built differ- 
ent, and so’s my whole foot!” 

"Is that why you and Gummy 
and all those brats of yoius have 
to walk like chimpanzees?” 

"Laugh, laugh, laugh!” 

"I am laughing, laughing, laugli- 
ing. Just because you’re a freak of 
nature, a monstrosity whose bones 
aH went wrong in the womb, 
you’ve dreamed up tliis fantastic 
myth about being descended 
from the Neanderthals . . .” 

“Neanderthals!” whispered 
Dorothy Singer. The walls 
whirled about her, looking twist- 
ed and Mostly in the half-light, 
like a room in Limbo. 

• ell this stuff about the lost 
hat of Old King,” continued 
Deena, “and how if you ever find 
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it you can break the spell that 
keeps you so-called Neander- 
thals on tlie dumpheaps and in 
the alleys, is garbage, and not 
very appetizing . . r 

“And you,” shouted Paley, “are 
headin for a beatin!” 

“Tliass wha she wants,” mum- 
bled Gummy. “Go ahead. Beat 
her. She’ll get her jollies oflF, n 
quit needlin you. 'N we kin all git 
some shuteye. Besides, you’re 
gonna wake up the chick ” 

“That chick is gonna get a 
wakin up like she never had be- 
fore when Old Man gits his paws 
on lier,” rumbled Paley. “Guy In 
Tlie Sky, ain’t it somethin she 
should a met me and be in this 
house? Sure as an old shirt stinks, 
she ain’t gonna be able to tear 
herself away from me. 

“Hey, Gummy, maybe she’ll 
have a kid for me, huh? We ain’t 
had a brat around here for ten 
years. I kinda miss my kids. You 
gave me six that was Real FoUcers, 
tliough I never was sure about 
that Jimmy, he looked too much 
like O’Brien. Now you’re all dried 
up, diy as Deena always was, 
but you kin still raise em. How’d 
you like to raise the coUidge 
chick’s kid?” 

Gmnmy grunted and swal- 
lowed beer from a cliipped coflFee 
mug. After belching loudly, she 
mumbled, “Don know. You’re 
crazier’n e\'en I think you are if 
>^ou tliink this cute little Miss 
Foureyes’d have anything to do 


wi you. ’N even if she was out a 
her head nough to do it, what kind 
a life is tliis for a brat? Get raised 
in a dump? Have a ugly old maw 
’n paw? Grow up so ugly nobody ’d 
have nothin to do wi him ’n smell- 
in so strange all the dogs’d bite 
him?” 

Suddenly, she began blubber- 
ing. 

“It ain’t only Neanderthals has 
to live on dumpheaps. It’s the 
crippled ’n the sick ’n the stupid 
’n the queer in the head that has 
to live here. ’N tliey become Ne- 
anderthals just as much as us Real 
Folk. No diffrence, no diff’rence. 
We’re all ugly ’n hopeless ’n rot- 
ten. We’re all Neander . . .” 

Old Man’s fist slammed the ta- 
bla 

“Name me no names like that! 
That’s a GYaga name for us Paleys 
—Real Folkers. Don’t let me never 
hear that otlier name again! It 
don’t mean a man; it means some- 
thin like a high-class gorilla.” 

“Quit lookin in the mirror!” 
shrieked Deena. 

There was more squabbling and 
jeering and roaring and confusing 
and terrifying talk, but Dorothy 
Singer had closed her eyes and 
fallen asleep again. 

Some time later, she awoke. 
She sat up, found her glasses on a 
little table beside her, put them 
on, and stared about her. 

She was in a large shack built 
of odds and ends of wood. It had 
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two rooms, each about ten feet 
square. In the comer of one room 
was a large kearosene-buming 
stove. Bacon was cooking in a 
huge skillet; the heat from the 
stove made sweat run from her 
forehead and over her glasses. 

After drying them oflF with her 
liondkerchief, she examined the 
fturaishings of the shack. Most of 
it was what she had expected, but 
three things surprised her. The 
bookcase, the photograph on the 
w’^all, and the birdcage. 

The bookcase was tall and nar- 
row and of some dark wood, bad- 
ly scratched. It was crammed 
with comic books. Blue Books, and 
Argiosies, some of which she sup- 
t>osed must be at least twenty 
years old. There were a few books 
whose ripped backs and water- 
stained covers indicated they’d 
l)een picked out of ash heaps. 
Haggaids Allan And The Ice 
Godsy Wells’s Outline Of History y 
VoL I, and his The Croquet 
Player. Also Gog And Magog, A 
Pro^diecy Of Armageddon by the 
Reverend Caleb G. Harris. Bur- 
roughs’ Tarzan The Terrible and 
In The Earth's Core. Jack Lon- 
dons Beyond Adam. 

The framed photo on the wall 
was that of a woman who looked 
much like Deena and must have 
l>een taken around 1890. It was 
very laige, tinted in brown, and 
showed an aristocratic handsome 
woman of about thirty-five in a 
highbusted velvet dress wath a 
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high neddine. Her hair was drawn 
severely back to a knot on top of 
her head. A diadem of jewels was 
on h^ breast. 

The strangest thing was the 
large parrot cage. It stood upon a 
tall sui^;>ort which had nails 
driven dirough its base to hold it 
to the floor. The cage itself was 
empty, but the door was locked 
with a teog narrow bicycle lock. 

Her speculation about it was 
inteiTupted by the two women 
caDing to her from their place by 
the store. 

Deena said, "Good morning. 
Miss Singer. How do you feel?” 

“Some Indian buried his hatchet 
in my head,” Dorothy said. "And 
my tongue is molting. Could I 
ha\*e a drink of water, please?” 

Deena took a pitcher of cold 
water out of the refrigerator, and 
from it filled up a tin cup. 

"We don’t have any running 
water. We have to get our water 
from the gas station down the 
road and bring it here in a 
bucket.” 

Dorothy looked dubious, but 
she closed her eyes and drank. 

T tfaiiA Fm going to get sick,” 
she said. “I’m sorry.” 

“TH take you to tlie outhouse,” 
said Deena, putting her arm 
around the girl’s shoulder and 
heaving her up with surprising 
strength. 

“Once Fm outside,” said Doro- 
thy faiirfly, “FU be all right.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Deena. "It s 
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the odor. The fish, Gummy’s 
cheap perfume, Old Man s sweat, 
the beer. I forgot how it first af- 
fected me. But it s no better out- 
side.” 

Dorotliy didn’t reply, but when 
she stepped through the door, she 
murmured, “Ohh!” 

‘Tes, I know,” said Deena. ‘Tt’s 
awful, but it won’t kill you . . 

Ten minutes later, Deena and a 
pale and weak Dorothy came out 
of the ramshackle outhouse. 

They returned to the shanty, 
and for the first time Dorothy no- 
ticed that Elkins was sprawled 
face up on the seat of the truck. 
His head hung over the end of the 
seat, and the flies buzzed around 
his open mouth. 

“This is horrible,” said Deena. 
“He’ll be very angry when he 
wakes up and finds out where he 
is. He’s such a respectable man.” 

“Let the heel sleep it off,” said 
Dorotliy. She walked into the 
slianty, and a moment later Paley 
clomped into the room, a smeU of 
stale beer and very peculiar sweat 
advancing before liim in a wave. 

“How you feel?” he growled in 
a timbre so low the hairs on the 
back of her neck rose. 

“Sick. I think I’ll go home.” 

“Sure. Only try some a the 
hair.” 

He handed her a half-empty 
pint of whiskey. Dorothy reluc- 
tantly downed a large shot chased 
with cold water. After a brief re- 
vulsion, she began feeling better 


and took another shot. She then 
washed her face in a bowl of 
water and drank a third whiskey. 

“I think I can go with you now,” 
she said. “But I don’t care for 
breakfast.” 

“I ate already,” he said. ‘Xet’s 
go. It’s ten-thirty according to the 
clock on the gas station. My al- 
leys prob’ly been cleaned out by 
now. Them other ragpickers are 
always moochin in on my terri- 
tory when they think I’m stayin 
home. But you kin bet they’re 
scared out a their pants every 
time they see a shadow cause 
they’re aiFraid it’s Old Man and 
he’ll catch em and squeeze their 
guts out and crack their ribs with 
this one good arm.” 

Laughing a laugh so hoarse and 
unhuman it seemed to come from 
some troll deep in the caverns of 
his bowels, he opened the refrig- 
erator and took another beer. 

“I need another to get me start- 
ed, not to mention what I’ll have 
to give that damn balky bitch, 
Fordiana.” 

As they stepped outside, they 
saw Elkins stumble towards the 
outhouse and then fall headlong 
through the open doorway. He 
lay motionless on the floor, his 
feet sticking out of the entrance. 
Alarmed, Dorothy wanted to go 
after him, but Paley shook his 
head. 

“He’s a big boy; he kin take 
care a hisself. We got to git Fordi- 
ana up and goin.” 
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Fordiana was the battered and 
rusty pick-up truck. It was parked 
outside Paley s bedroom window 
so he could look out any time of 
the night and make sure no one 
was stealing parts or even tlie 
whole truck. 

“Not that I ought a worry 
about her,” grumbled Old Man. 
He drank three-fourths of the 
quart in four mighty gulps, then 
uncapped the truck's radiator and 
poured the rest of the beer do\vn 
it 

“She knows nobody else'll give 
her beer, so I think that if any a 
these robbin figurers that live on 
the dump or at the shacks around 
tibe bend was to try to steal any- 
thing offh her, she'd honk and 
badcfire and throw rods and oil 
all over tiie place sos her Old 
Man could wake up and pimch the 
figurin shirt oflF a the thievin fig- 
urer. But maybe not. She’s a fe- 
male. And you can’t trust a figurin 
female.” 

He poured the last drop down 
the radiator and roared, “There! 
Now don’t you dare not tiun over. 
You’re robbin me a the good beer 
I could be havin! If you so much 
as backfire. Old Man’ll beat hell 
out a you witli a sledge hammer!” 

Wide-eyed but silent, Dorothy 
climbed onto the ripped open 
front seat l>eside Paley. Tlie start- 
er whirred, and the motor sput- 
tered. 

“No more beer if you don’t 
work!” sliouted Paley. 
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There was a bang, a fizz, a sput, 
a whop, whop, whop, a clash of 
gears, a monstrous and triumph- 
ant showing of teeth by Old Man, 
and they were bumpbumping 
over the rough ruts. 

“Old Man knows how to handle 
all them bitches, flesh or tin, two- 
legged, fourlegged, wheeled. I 
sweat beer and passion and prom- 
ise em a kick in tlie tailpipe if 
they don’t behave, and that gets 
em all. I'm so figurin ugly I turn 
their stomachs. But once they git 
a whiff a the out-a-this-world 
stink a me, tho>'’re done for, they 
fall prostrooted at my big hairy 
feet That's the way it’s always 
been with us Paley men and the 
Qyaga wimmen. Tliat’s why their 
menfolks fear us, and why we got 
into so much trouble.” 

Dorothy did not say anything, 
and Paley f^l silent as soon as the 
truck swung off the dump and 
onto U. S. Route 24. He seemed 
to fold up into himself, to be try- 
ing to make himself as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. During the three 
minutes it took the truck to get 
from the shanty to the city limits, 
he kept wiping his sw^eating pahn 
against his blue workman’s shirt. 

But he did not try to re- 
lease the tension with oaths. In- 
stead, he muttered a string of 
what seemed to Dorothy non- 
sense rliymes, 

“Eenie, mecnic, minie, moe. Be 
a good Guy, help me go. Hoola 
lioola, teenie weenie, ram em. 
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damn em, figure em, duck em, 
watch me go, don’t be a shmoe. 
Stop em, block em, sing a go go 

go- 

Not until they had gone a mile 
into the cit>^ of Onaback and 
turned from 24 into an alley did 
he relax. 

"Whewl Tliat’s torture, and I 
been doin it ever since I was 
sixteen, some years ago. Today 
seems worse n ever, maybe cause 
you’re along. Gyaga men don’t 
like it if they see me with one a 
their wimmen, specially a cute 
cliick like you. 

Suddenly, he smiled and broke 
into a song about being covered 
all over “with sweet violets, sweet- 
er than all the roses.” He sang 
other songs, some of which made 
Dorothy turn red in the face 
tliough at the same time she gig- 
gled. When they crossed a street 
to get from one alley to anotlier, 
he cut off his singing, even in the 
middle of a plirase, and resumed 
it on the other side. 

Reaching the west bluff, he 
slowed die truck to a crawl while 
his little blue eyes searched the 
ash heaps and garbage cans at the 
rears of the houses. Presently, he 
stopped the truck and climbed 
dowTi to inspect his find. 

“Guy In Tlie Sk>% we’re off to a 
fl)^in start! Look!— some old grates 
from a coal furnace. And a pile a 
coke and beer bottles, all redeem- 
able. Get down, Dor’thy— if you 
want a know how ns ragpickers 


make a livin, you gotta get in and 
sweat and cuss with us. And if 
you come across any hats, be sure 
to tell me.” 

Dorothy smiled. But w4ien she 
stepped down from the truck, she 
winced. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Headache.” 

“The sun’ll boil it out. Here’s 
how we do this collectin, see? The 
back end a the truck is boarded up 
into five sections. This section here 
is for the iron and the wood. This, 
for the paper. This, for tlie card- 
board. You get a higher price for 
the cardboard. This, for rags. This, 
for bottles we can get a refund 
on. If you find any int’restin books 
or magazines, put em on the seat. 
I’ll decide if I want to keep em or 
throw em in with the old paper.” 

They worked swiftly, and then 
drove on. About a block later, they 
were intemipted at anotlier heap 
by a leaf of a woman, withertxl 
and blown by the winds of time. 
She hobbled out from the back 
porch of a large three-storied 
house with diamond-shaped panes 
in the windows and doors and 
cupolas at the comers. In a qua- 
vering voice she explained tliat she 
was the widow of a wealthy law- 
yer who had died fifteen years 
ago. Not until today had she made 
up her mind to get rid of his col- 
lection of law books and legal pa- 
pers. These were all neatly cased 
in cardboard boxes not too large 
to be handled. 
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Not even, she added, her pale 
watery eyes flickering from Paley 
to Dorothy, not even by a poor 
one-armed man and a young girl. 

Old Man took off his homburg 
and bowed. 

‘‘Sure, ma’am, my dau^ter and 
myself’d be glad to help you out 
in your housecleanin.’* 

“Your daughter?” croaked the 
old woman. 

“She don’t look like me a tall,” 
he rephed. “No wonder. She’s my 
fosterdaughter. Poor girl, she was 
orphaned when she was still fillin 
her diapers. My best friend was 
her father. He died savin my life, 
and as he laid gaspin his life away 
in my arms, he begged me to take 
care a her as if she was my own. 
And I kept my promise to my dyin 
friend, may his soul rest in peace. 
And even if I’m only a poor rag- 
picker, ma’am, I been doin my best 
to raise her to be a decent God- 
fearin obedient girl.” 

Dorothy had to run around to 
the other side of the truck where 
she could cover her mouth and 
writhe in an agony of attempting 
to smother her laughter. When she 
regained control, the old lady was 
telling Paley she’d show him 
where the books were. Then she 
started hobbhng to tlie porch. 

But Old Man, instead of follow- 
ing her across the yard, stopped by 
the fence that separated the alley 
from the backyard. He turned 
around and gave Dorotliy a look 
of extieme despair. 
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“What’s the matter?” she said. 
“"WTiy’re you sweating so? And 
shaking? And you’re so pale.” 

“You’d laugh if I told you, and I 
don’t like to be laughed at.” 

“Tell me. I won’t laugh.” 

He closed his eyes and began 
muttering, “Never mind, it’s in the 
mind. Never mind, you’re just 
fine.” Opening his eyes, he shook 
himself like a dog just come from 
the water. 

“I kin do it. I got the guts. All 
them books’re a lotta beer money 
I’ll lose if I don’t go down into the 
bowels a heU and get em. Guy In 
The Sky, give me the guts a a goat 
and the nerve a a pork dealer in 
Palestine. You know Old Man 
ain’t got a yellow streak. It’s the 
wicked spell a the False Folkers 
workin on me. Come on, let’s go, 
go, go.” 

And sucking in a deep breath, 
he stepped through the gateway. 
Head down, eyes on the grass at 
his feet, he shuffled towards the 
cellar door where the old lady 
stood peering at him. 

Four steps away from the cellar 
entiance, he halted again. A small 
black spaniel had darted from 
around the comer of the house 
and begun yapyapping at him. 

Old Man suddenly cocked his 
head to one side, crossed his eyes, 
and deliberately sneezed. 

Yelping, the spaniel fled back 
around the corner, and Paley 
walked down the steps tliat led to 
the cool dark basement. As he did 
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SO, he muttered, “That puts the 
evil spell on em figurin dogs.” 

When they had piled aU the 
books in the back of the truck, he 
took oS his homburg and bowed 
again. 

‘"Ma'am, my daughter and my- 
self both thank you from the rock- 
bottom a our poor but humble 
hearts for this treasiuo trove you 
give us. And if ever you Ve any- 
thin else you don’t want, and a 
strong back and a weak mind to 
carry ft out . . . well, please re- 
member well be down this alley 
every Blue Monday and Fish Fri- 
day about the time the sim is 
tluee-quarters aorosst the sky. Pro- 
vldin it ain't rainin cause the Old 
Guy In The Sky is cryin in his 
b©OT over us poor mortals, what 
fools we be.” 

Then he put his hat on, and the 
two got into the truck and 
cluigged off. They stopped by sev- 
eral other promising heaps before 
he announced that the truck was 
loaded enough. He felt like cele- 
bratiiig; perhaps they should stop 
off behind Mikes Tavern and 
down a few quarts. She replied 
that peihaps she might manage a 
drink if she could have a whiskey. 
Beer wouldn’t set weU. 

*1 got some money, ’ rumbled 
Old Man, unbuttoning with slow 
clumsy fingers his shirtpocket and 
puffing out a roll of worn tattered 
biffs while the tntck^s wheels 
rolled straight in the alley ruts. 

“You brought me luck, so Old 


Man’s gonna pay today througli 
the hose, I mean, nose, har, bar, 
har!” 

He stopped Fordiana behind a 
little neighborhood tavern. Dor- 
othy, without being asked, took 
the two doBars he handed her and 
went into the building. She re- 
turned with a can opener, two 
quarts of beer, and a halfpint of 
V.O. 

‘T added of my money. I 
can’t stand cheap whi^ey.” 

They sat on the running board 
of the truck, drinking, Old Man 
doing most of the talking. It wasn’t 
long before he was telling her of 
the times when the Real Folk, 
the Paleys, had lived in Einope 
and Asia Ae side of the wooly 
mammoths and the cave lion. 

“We worshipped the Old Guy 
In The Sky who says what the 
thunder says and lives in the east 
on the tallest mountain in the 
world. We faced the skulls a our 
dead to the cast so they coidd see 
the Old Guy when he came to 
take them to live with him in the 
mountain, 

“And we was doin fine for a 
long long ttme. Then, out a the 
east come tkem motiiierworship- 
pin False Folk with their long 
straight le^js and long straight 
necks and fiat faces and thimder- 
mug round heads and their bows 
and arrows. They claimed they 
was sons a the goddess Mother 
Earth, who was a virgin. But we 
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claimed tlie truth was that a crow 
with stomach trouble sat on a 
stump and when it left the hot sun 
hatched em out. 

‘'Well, for a wliile we beat them 
hands down because we was 
stronger. Even one a our wimmen 
could tear their strongest man to 
bits. Still, they had that bow and 
arrow, they kept pickm us oflF, and 
movin in and movin in, and we 
kept movin back slowly, tifl pretty^ 
soon we was shoved \vith our 
backs against the ocean. 

“Then one day a big chief 
among us got a bright idea. “Why 
don’t we make bows and arrows, 
too?’ he said. And so we did, but 
we was clumsy at makin and 
shootin em cause our hands was 
so big, though we could draw a 
heavier bow’n em. So we kept 
gettin run out a the good huntin 
grounds. 

“There was one thing might a 
been in our favor. That was, we 
bowled the wimmin a the Palsers 
over witli our smell. Not tfxat we 
smell good. We stink Hce a pig 
that’s been makin love to a billy 
goat on a manme pile. But, some- 
how, the wimmen folk a the Fak- 
ers was all mixed up in thek chem- 
istry, I guess you’d call it, cause 
they got all excited and developed 
roundheek when tliey cau^t a 
whiff a us. If we’d been left alone 
witli em, we could a Don Juan’d 
tliem Fakers right off a the face a 
the earth. We would a mixed our 
blood with theirs so much that af- 
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ter a while you coun’t tell the dif- 
ference. Specially since the kids 
lean to their pa’s side in looks, 
Paley blood is so much stronger. 

“But that made sure there would 
alwa> s be war tween us. Specially 
after our king. Old King Paley, 
made love to the daughter a the 
Faker king. King Raw Boy, and 
stole her away. 

“Gawd, you shou’d a seen the 
fuss then! Raw Boy’s daughter 
flipped over Old King Paley. And 
it was her gave him the bright 
idea a calUn in every able-bodied 
Paley that was left and organizin 
em into one big army. Kind a put- 
tin all our eggs in one basket, but it 
seemed a good idea. Every man 
big enough to cariy a club went 
out in one big mob on Operation 
Fake Folk Massacree. And we 
ganged up on every little town 
a them motherworshippers we 
found. And kicked hell out a em. 
And roasted tlie men’s hearts and 
ate em. And every now and then 
took a snack off tlie wimmen and 
kids, too. 

“Then, all of a sudden, we come 
to a big plain. And there’s a army 
a them Fake Folk, collected by 
Old King Raw Boy. They outnum- 
ber us, but we feel we Idn lick the 
world. Specially since die magic 
stiength a die Gijaga lies in their 
wimmen folk, cause they worship 
a woman god, the Old Woman In 
The Earth. And we’ve got their 
chief priestess, Raw Boy’s daugh- 
ter. 
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""All our own personal power is 
collected in Old King PaJey s hat— 
liis magical headpiece. All a us 
Paleys believed that a mans 
strength and his soul was in liis 
headpiece. 

“We bed down the night before 
the big battle. At dawn there s a 
cry that'd wake up the dead. It 
still sends shivers down tlie necks 
a us Paleys fifty thousand years 
later. It s King Paley roarin and 
cryin. We ask him why. He says 
that that dirty little snealdn little 
lioor, Raw Boys daughter, has 
stole his headpiece and run off 
with it to her father s camp. 

""Out knees turn weak as near- 
beer. Our manhood is in the hands 
a our demies. But out we go to 
battle, our witch doctors out in 
front mttlin their gourds and 
whirlin their bullroaiers and pray- 
in. And here come the Gtjaga 
medicine men doin the same. 
Only thin g , their hearts is in their 
work cause they got Old Kings 
headpiece stuck on the end a a 
spear. 

“And for the first time they use 
dogs in war, too. Dogs never did 
like us any moren we like em. 

“And then we chaige into each 
other. Bang! Wallop! Crash! 
Smash! Whack! Owwwnroooo! 
And they kick hell out a us, do it 
to us. And we re never again the 
same, done forever. They had Old 
Kings headpiece and with it our 
magic, cause we’d all put the soul a 
us Paleys in that hat. 


‘The spirit and power a us Pa- 
leys was prisoners cause that 
headpiece was* And life became 
too much for us Paleys. Them as 
wasn’t slau^tered and eaten was 
glad to settle down on the garbage 
heaps a the oonquerin Falsers and 
pick for a livin with the chickens, 
sometimes comin out second best. 

“But we knew Old King’s head- 
piece was hidden somewhere, and 
we organized a secret society and 
swore to keep ahve his name and 
to search for the headpiece if it 
took us forever. Which it almost 
has, it’s been so long. 

“But even though we was 
doomed to live in shantytowns 
and stay off the streets and prow I 
the junkpAes in the alleys, we 
never gave up hope. And as time 
went on some a the no-coimts a 
the Gyaga came down to live 
with us. And we and they had 
kids. Soon, most a us had disap- 
peared into the bloodstream a the 
low class GyBga, But there’s al- 
ways been a Paley family that 
tried to keep their blood pure. No 
man kin do no more, kin he?” 

He glared at Dorothy. “What 
d’ya think a that?” 

Weakly, she said, “Well, I’ve 
never heard anything like it.” 

“Gawdamightyl” snorted Old 
Man. “I give you a history longer n 
a boor’s dream, more’n fifty tliou- 
sand years a history, the secret 
story a a long lost race. And all 
you kin say is that you never heard 
nothin like it before.” 
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He leaned towards her and 
clamped his huge hand over her 
thigh. 

“Don’t flinch from me!” he said 
fiercely. “Or turn your head away. 
Sure, I stink, and I ofiFend your 
dainty figurin nostrils and upset 
yoiu* figurin delicate little guts. 
But what s a minute’s whiff a me 
on your part compared to a life- 
time on my part a havin all the 
stinkin garbage in the universe 
shoved up my nose, and my mouth 
filled with what you woun’t say if 
your mouth Wcis full a it? What do 
your say to that, huh?” 

Coolly, she said, “Please take 
your hand off of me.” 

“Sure, I din’t mean notliin by it. 
I got carried away iuid forgot my 
place in society.” 

“Now, look here,” she said 
earnestly. “That has nothing at all 
to do with your so-called social po- 
sition. It’s just that I don’t allow 
anybody to take liberties with my 
body. Maybe I’m being ridicu- 
lously Victorian, but I want more 
than just sensuality. I want love, 
and-” 

“O.K., I get the idea.” 

Dorothy stood up and said, “I’m 
only a block from my apartment. 
I think I’ll walk on home. The 
liquor’s giv^en me a headache.” 

“Yeah,” he growled. “You sure 
it’s the liquor and not me?” 

She looked steadily at him. “I’m 
going, but I’ll see you tomorrow 
morning. Does that answer your 
question?” 
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“O.K.,” he grunted. “See you. 
Maybe.” 

She walked away very fast. 

Next morning, shortly after 
dawn, a sleepy-eyed Dorothy 
stopped her car before the Paley 
shanty. Deena was the only one 
home. Gummy had gone to the 
river to fish, and Old Man was in 
the outliouse. Dorothy took the op- 
portunity to talk to Deena, and 
found her, as she had suspected, 
a woman of considerable educa- 
tion. However, although she was 
polite, she was reticent about her 
background. Dorothy, in an effort 
to keep the conversation going, 
mentioned that she had phoned 
her former anthropology professor 
and asked him about the chances 
of Old Man being a genuine Ne- 
anderthal. It was then that Deena 
broke her reserve and eagerly 
asked what the professor had 
thought. 

‘Well,” said Dorothy, ‘Tic just 
laughed. He told me it was an ab- 
solute impossibility that a small 
group, even an inbred group iso- 
lated in the mountains, could have 
kept their cultural and genetic 
identity for fifty thousand years. 

“I argued with him. I told him 
Old Man insisted he and his kind 
had existed in the village of Paley 
in tlie mountains of the Pyrenees 
until Nat>oleon’s men found them 
and tried to draft them. Then they 
fled to America, after a stay in 
England. And his gi*oup was split 
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up during tlie Civil Wiu% driven 
out of the Great Smokier. He, as 
far as he knows, is the last pure- 
breed. Gummy being a half- or 
quarter-breed. 

“The professor assured me that 
Gummy and Old Man were cases 
of glandular malfvmctioning, of 
acromegaly. That they may have 
a superficial resemblance to the 
Neandeithal man, but a physical 
anthropologist could tell the dif- 
ference at a glance. When I got a 
little angry and asked him if he 
wasn't taking an unscientific and 
prejudiced attitude, he became 
rather irritated. Our talk ended 
somewliat frostily. 

“But I went down to the uni- 
\ ei'sit>^ library that night and read 
everything on what makes Homo 
Neand^rthalensis different from 
Homo Sapiens** 

‘"You almost sound as if you be- 
lieve Old Man s private little myth 
is the truth,” said Deena. 

“The professor taught me to be 
convinced only by the facts and 
not to say anydiing is impossible,” 
replied Dorothy. “If he’s forgotten 
his own teachings, I haven’t.” 

“Well, Old Man is a persuasive 
talker,” said Deena. “He could sell 
the devil a harp and halo.” 

Just then Old Man, wearing only 
a pair of blue jeans, entered the 
shanty. For the first time Dorothy 
saw his naked chest, huge, covered 
mth long redgold hairs so numer- 
ous they formed a matting almost 
as thick as an orang-utan gs. How- 


ever, it was not his chest but his 
bare feet at which she looked 
most intently. Yes, the big toes 
were widely separated from the 
others, and he certainly tended to 
walk on the outside of his feet. 

His arm, too, seemed abnor- 
mally short im proportion to his 
body. 

Old Man grunted a good morn- 
ing and didn't say much for a 
while. But after he had sweated 
and cursed and chanted his way 
through the streets of Onaback 
and had arrived safely at the al- 
leys of the west bluff, he relaxed. 
Perhaps he was helped by finding 
a large pile of papers and rags. 

“Well, Itere we go to work, so 
don’t you dare to shirk. Jiunp, 
Dor’thy! By the sweat a your brow, 
you’ll earn your brewl” 

When that load was on the 
truck, they drove off. Paley said, 
“How you like tfiis life without no 
strife? Good, huh? You like alleys, 
huh?” 

Dorothy nodded. “As a child, I 
liked all^ better flian streets. 
And they still preserve for me 
something of tlieir first charm. 
They were more fun to play in, so 
nice and cozy. The trees and 
bushes and fences leaned in at you 
and sometimes touched you as if 
they had hands and liked to feel 
your face to find out if you’d been 
there before, and they remem- 
bered you. You felt as if you were 
sharing a secret with the alleys 
and tlie things of tlie alleys. But 
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streets, well, streets were always 
the same, and you had to watch 
out the cars didn't run over you, 
and the windows in the houses 
were full of faces and eyes, pok- 
ing their noses into your business, 
if you can say that eyes had 
noses.” 

Old Man whooped and slapped 
his thigh so hard it would have 
broken it if it had been Dorothy's. 

“You must be a Paley! We feel 
that way, too! We am't allowed to 
hang around streets, so we make 
our alleys into little kingdoms. Tell 
me, do you sweat just crossin a 
street from one alley to the next?” 

He put his hand on her knee. 
She looked down at it but said 
nothing about it, and he left it 
there while the truck putputted 
along, its wheels following the ruts 
of the alley. 

“No, I don't feel that way at all.” 

‘Tfeah? Well, when you was a 
kid, you wasn't so ugly you hadda 
stay off the streets. But I still was- 
n’t too happy in the alleys because 
a them figurin dogs. Forever and 
forever they was barkin and bitin 
at me. So I took to beatin the be- 
jesus out a them with a big stick I 
always carried. But after a while 
I found out I only had to look at 
em in a certain way, Yi, yi, yi, 
they'd run away yapping, like 
that old black spaniel did yester- 
day. Why? Cause th^ loiew I 
was sneezin evil spirits at em. It 
was then I began to know I wasn't 
human. A course, my old man had 
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been tellin me that ever since I 
cou'd talk. 

“As I grew up I felt every day 
that the spell a the Gyaga was 
gettin stronger. I was gettin dirtier 
and dirtier looks from em on the 
streets. And when I went down 
the alleys, I felt like I reaUy be- 
longed there. Finally, the day 
came when I coun't cross a street 
without gettin sweaty hands and 
cold feet and a dry mouth and 
breathin hard. That was cause I 
was becomin a full-grown Paley, 
and the curse a the Gyaga gets 
more powerful as you get more 
hair on your chest.” 

“Curse?” said Dorothy. “Some 
people call it a neurosis.” 

“It’s a curse.” 

Dorothy didn’t answer. Again, 
she looked down at her knee, and 
this time he removed his hand. He 
would have had to do it, anyway, 
for they had come to a paved 
street. 

On the way down to the junk 
dealer’s, he continued the same 
' theme. And when they got to the 
shanty, he elaborated upon it. 

During the thousands of years 
die Paley hved on the garbage 
piles of the Gyaga, they were 
closely watched. So, in the old 
days, it had been the custom for 
the priests and warriors of the 
False Folk to descend on the 
dumpheap dwellers whenever a 
strong and obstreperous Paley 
came to manhood. And they had 
gouged out an eye or cut off his 
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hand or leg or some other member 
to ensure tliat he remembered 
what he was and where his place 
was. 

‘‘That’s why I lost this arm,” Old 
Man growled, waving the stump. 
“Fear a the Gtjaga for the Paley 
did this to me.” 

Deena howled with laughter 
and said, “Dorothy, the truth is 
that he got drunk one night and 
passed out on the railroad tracks, 
and a freight train ran over his 
arm.” 

“Sure, sure, that’s the way it was. 
But it count a happened if the 
Falsers din’t work through their 
evil black magic. Nowadays, stead 
a cripplin us openly, they use 
spells. They ain’t got the guts any 
more to do it themselves.” 

Deena laughed scornfully and 
said, “He got all those psycho- 
pathic ideas from reading those 
comics and weird tale magazines 
and tliose crackpot books and 
from watching that TV program. 
Alley Oop And The Dinosaur, I 
can point out every story from 
which he’s stolen an idea.” 

“You’re a liar!” thundered Old 
Man. 

He struck Deena on the shoul- 
der. She reeled away from the 
blow, then leaned back toward 
him as if into a strong wind. He 
struck her again, this time across 
her purple birthmark. Her eyes 
glowed, and she cursed him. And 
he hit her once more, hard enough 
to hurt but not to injure. 


Dorothy opened her mouth as 
if to protest, but Gummy lay a fat 
sweaty hand on her shoulder and 
lifted her finger to her own lips. 

Deena fell to the floor from a 
particularly violent blow. She did 
not stand up again. Instead, she 
got to her hands and knees and 
crawled toward the refuge behind 
the big iron stove. His naked foot 
shoved her rear so that she was 
sent sprawHng on her face, moan- 
ing, her long stringy black hair 
falling over her face and birth- 
mark. 

Dorothy stepped forward and 
raised her hand to grab Old Man. 
Gummy stopped her, mumbling, 
“’S all right. Leave em alone.” 

“Look a that figurin female bein 
happy!” snorted Old Man. “You 
know why I have to beat the hell 
out a her, when all I want is peace 
and quiet? Gause I look like a 
figurin caveman, and they’re sup- 
posed to beat their hoors silly. 
That’s why she took up with me.” 

“You’re an insane liar,” said 
Deena softly from behind the 
stove, slowly and dieamily nurs- 
ing her pain like the memory of 
a lover’s caresses. “I came to live 
with you because I’d sunk so low 
you were the only man that’d have 
me.” 

“She’s a retired high society 
mainliner, Dor’thy,” said Paley. 
“You never seen her without a 
longsleeved dress on. That’s cause 
her arms’re full a holes. It was me 
that kicked tlie monkey off a her 
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back, I cursed her with the wisdom 
and magic a the Real Folk, where 
you coax the evil spirit out by 
talkm it out. And she’s been livin 
with me ever since. Cant get rid 
a her. 

“Now, you take that toothless 
bag there. I ain’t ne\’er hit her. 
That shows I ain’t no woman- 
beatin bastard, riglit? I hit Deena 
cause she likes it, wants it, but I 
don’t ever hit Gummy. , . . Hey, 
Gummy, that land a medicine 
ain’t what you want, is it?” 

And he laughed his incredibly 
hoarse hor, hor, hor. 

“You’re a figurin Uar,” said 
Gummy, speaking over her shoul- 
der bi^use she was squatting 
down, fiddling with the TV con- 
trols. “You’re the one knocked 
most a my teeth out.” 

“I knocked out a few rotten 
stumps you was gonna lose any- 
way. You had it comin cause you 
was runnin around with that 
O’Brien in his green shirt.” 

Gummy giggled and said, “Don’t 
think for a minute I quit goin with 
that O’Brien in his green shirt just 
cause you slapped me aroimd a 
little bit I quit cause you was a 
better man ’n him.” 

Gummy giggled again. She rose 
and waddled across the room to- 
wards a shelf which held a bottle 
ot her cheap perfume. Her enor- 
mous brass earrings swung, and 
her great hips $^vung back and 
fortL 

^"Look a that,” said Old Man, 


“Like two bags a mush in a wind- 
storm.” 

But his eyes followed them with 
kindling appreciation, and on see- 
ing her pour the reeking liquid 
over her pillowsized bosom he 
hugged her and buried his huge 
nose in the valley of her breasts 
and sniffed rapturously. 

“I feel like a dog that’s foimd 
an old bone he buried and forgot 
till just now,” he growled. “Arf, 
arf, arfl” 

Deena snorted and said she 
had to get some fresh air or she’d 
lose her supper. She grabbed Dor- 
othy’s hand and insisted she take a 
waik with her. Dorothy, looking 
sick, went with her. 

The following evening, as the 
four were drinking beer aroimd 
the kitchen table. Old Man sud- 
denly reached over and touched 
Dorothy affectionately. Giunmy 
laughed but Deena glared. How- 
ever, she did not say anything to 
the girl but instead began accus- 
ing Paley of going too long with- 
out a bath. He called her a flat- 
chested bophead and said that she 
was lying, because he had been 
taking a bath every day for some 
time now and changing his clothes 
eveiy other day. Deena replied 
that, yes, he had, ever since Dor- 
othy had appeared on the scene. 
An argument raged. Finally, he 
rose from the table and tum^ the 
photograph of Deena’s mother so 
it faced the wall. 
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Wailing, Deena tried to face it 
outward again. He pushed her 
away from it, refusing to hit her 
despite her insults— even when she 
howled at him that he wasn’t fit 
to lick her mother’s shoes, let alone 
blaspheme her portrait by touch- 
ing it. 

Tired of the argument, he aban- 
doned his post by the photograph 
and shuffled to the refrigerator. 

“If you dare turn her around till 
I give the word. I’ll throw her in 
the creek. And you’ll never see her 
again.” 

Deena shrieked and crawled on- 
to her blanket behind the stove 
and there lay sobbing and cursing 
him softly. 

Gummy chewed tobacco and 
laughed while a brown stream ran 
down her toothless jaws. “Deena 
pushed him too far that time.” 

“Ah, her and her figurin moth- 
er,” snorted Paley. “Hey, Dor’thy, 
you know how she laughs at me 
cause I think Fordiana’s got a soul. 
And cause I put the evil eye on 
them hounds? And cause I think 
the salvation a us Paleys’ll be when 
we find out where Old King s hat’s 
been hidden? 

“Well, get a load of this. This 
here intellekshooal purple-faced 
dragon, tliis retired mainliner, this 
old broken-down nag for a mon- 
key-jockey, she’s the sooperstishus 
one. She thinks her mother’s a god. 
And she prays to her and asks for- 
giveness and asks what’s gonna 
happen in the future. And when 


she thinks nobody’s around, she 
talks to her. Here she is, worship- 
pin her mother like the Old Wom- 
an In The Earth, who’s The Old 
Guy’s enemy. And she knows that 
makes the Old Guy sore. Maybe 
that’s the reason he ain’t allowed 
me to find the longlost headpiece a 
Old King, though he knows I been 
lookin in every ash heap from 
here to godknowswhere, hopin 
some fool Gyaga would throw it 
away, never realizin what it was. 

“Well, by all that’s holy, that 
pitcher stays with its ugly face to 
the wall. Aw, shut up, Deena, I 
wanna watch Alley Oop.” 

Shortly afterwards, Dorothy 
drove home. There she again 
phoned her sociology professor. 
Impatiently, he went into more 
detail. He said that one reason 
Old Man’s story of the war be- 
tween the Neanderthals and the 
invading Homo Sapiens was very 
unlikely was tliat there was evi- 
dence to indicate that Homo Sa- 
piens might have been in Europe 
before the Neanderthals— it was 
very possible that Homo Neander- 
thalensis was the invader. 

“Not invader in the modem 
sense,” said the professor. “The in- 
fiux of a new species or race or 
tribe into Europe during the Pale- 
olithic would have been a sporadic 
migration of little groups, an im- 
migration which might have taken 
a thousand to ten thousand years 
to complete. 
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‘"And it is more than likely that 
Neanderthalemis and Sapiens 
lived side by side for millenia with 
very little fighting between them 
because both were too busy strug- 
gling for a living. For one reason 
or another, probably because he 
was outnumbered, the Neander- 
thal was absorbed by the sur- 
rounding peoples. Some anthro- 
pologists have speculated that the 
Neanderthals were blonds and 
that they had passed their light 
hair directly to North Europeans. 

""Whatever the guesses and sur- 
mises,” concluded the professor, 
""it would be impossible for such a 
distinctly difiFerent minority to 
keep its special physical and cul- 
tural characteristics over a period 
of half a hundred millenia. Paley 
has concocted this personal myth 
to compensate for his extreme ug- 
liness, his inferiority, his feelings of 
rejection. The elements of the 
myth came from the comic books 
and TV. 

^However,” concluded the pro- 
fessor, “in view of your youthful 
enthusiasm and naivete, I will re- 
consider my judgement if you 
bring me some physical evidence 
of his Neanderthaloid origin. Say 
you could show me that he had a 
taurodont tooth. Td be flabber- 
gasted, to say the least.” 

“But, Professor,” she pleaded, 
“why can’t you give him a per- 
sonal examination? One look at 
Old Man’s foot would convince 
>nu. I’m sure.” 
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“My dear, I am not addicted to 
wild goose chases. My time is val- 
uable.” 

That was that. The next day, 
she asked Old Man if he had ever 
lost a molar tooth or had an X-ray 
made of one. 

“No,” he said. “I got more sound 
teeth than brains. And I ain’t gon- 
na lose em. Long as I keep my 
headpiece. I’ll keep my teeth and 
my digestion and my manhood. 
What’s iiK)re, I’ll keep my good 
sense, too. The loose-screw tight- 
eners at the State Hospital really 
gave me a good goin-over, fore 
and aft, up and down, in and out, 
all night long, don’t never take a 
hotel room right by the elevator. 
And they proved I wasn’t hatched 
in a cuckoo clock. Even though 
they tore their hair and said 
somethin must be wrong. Specially 
after we had that row about my 
hat. I woim’t let em take my blood 
for a test, you know, cause I fig- 
ured they was goin to mix it with 
wateor—G’t/oga magic— and turn 
my blood to water. Somehow, 
tl^t Elkins got wise that I hadda 
wear my hat— cause I woim’t take 
it off when I undressed for the 
physical, I guess— and he snatched 
my hat And I was done for. Steal- 
in it was stealin my soiJ; all Pa- 
leys wears their souls in their hats. 
I hadda get it back. So I ate hum- 
ble pie; I let em poke and pry me 
all over and take my blood.” 

There was a pause while Paley 
breathed in deeply to get powder 
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to launch another verbal rocket. 
Dorothy, who had been struck by 
an idea, said, “Speaking of hats, 
Old Man, what does this hat that 
tlie daughter of Raw Boy stole 
from King Paley look like? Would 
you recognize it if you saw it?” 

Old Mcin stared at her with 
wide blue eyes for a moment be- 
fore he exploded. 

“Would I recognize it? Would 
the dog that sat by the railroad 
tracks recognize his tail after the 
locomotive cut it off? Would you 
recognize )^our own blood if some- 
body stuck you in the guts with a 
knife and it pumped out with ev- 
ery heartbeat? Certainly, I would 
recognize the hat a Old King Pa- 
ley! Every Paley at his mothers 
knee gits a detailed description a 
it. You want a hear about the hat? 
Well, hang on, chick, and Til de- 
scribe every hair and bone a it.” 

Dorothy told herself more than 
once that she should not be doing 
this. If she was trusted by Old 
Man, she was, in one sense, a false 
friend. But, she reassured herself, 
in another sense she was helping 
him. Should he find the hat, he 
might blossom forth, actually tear 
himself loose from the talms that 
bound him to the dumpheap, to 
the alleys, to fear of dogs, to tlie 
conviction he wiis an inferior and 
oppressed citizen. Moreover, Dor- 
oth>’ told herself, it would aid her 
scientific studies to record his re- 
actions. 

The taxidermist she hired to lo- 


cate the necessary materials and 
fashion diem into the desired 
shape was curious, but she told 
him it was for an anthropological 
exhibit in Chicago and that it was 
meant to represent the headpiece 
of the medicine man of an Indian 
secret society dedicated to phallic 
mysteries. The taxidermist snig- 
gered and said he’d give his e>^e- 
teeth to see those ceremonies. 

Dorothy’s intentions were 
helped by the run of good luck 
Old Man had in his alleypicking 
while she rode with him. Exultant, 
he swore he was headed for some 
extraordinary find; he could feel 
his good fortune building up. 

“It’s gonna hit,” he said, grin- 
ning with his huge widely-spaced 
gravestone teeth. “Like lightning.” 

Two days later, Dorothy rose 
even earlier than usual and drove 
to a place behind the house of a 
well-known doctor. She had read 
in the society column that he and 
his family were vacationing in 
Alaska, so she knew they wouldn’t 
be wondering at finding a garbage 
can cilready filled with garbage 
and a big cardboard box full of 
cast-off clotlies. Dorothy had 
brought the refuse from her own 
apartment to make it seem as if the 
house were occupied. The old gar- 
ments, with one exception, she had 
purchased at a Salvation Anny 
store. 

About nine that moming, she 
and Old Man drove down the al- 
ley on their scheduled route. 
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Old Man was first off the truck; 
Dorotliy hung back to let him 
make the discovery. 

Old Man picked the garments 
out of the box one by one. 

“Here’s a velvet dress Deena 
kin wear. She’s been ooinplairdn 
she hasn’t had a new dress in a 
long time. And here’s a blouse and 
sldrt big enough to wrap around 
an elephant. Gummy kin wear it. 
And here . . 

He lifted up a tall conical hat 
witli a wide brim and two balls of 
felted horsemane attached to the 
band. It was a strange headpiece, 
fasluoned of roan horsehide over a 
ribwork of split bones. It must 
have been the only one of its kind 
m the world, and it certainly 
looked out of place in tlie alley of 
a mid-IUinois city. 

Old Man’s eyes bugged out. 
Then they rolled up, and he fell 
to die ground as if shot. The hat, 
however, was still clutched in his 
hand. 

Dorothy was terrified. She had 
expected any reaction but this. If 
he had suffered a heart-attack, it 
would, she thought, be her fault 

Fortunately, Old Man had only 
fainted. However, when he re- 
gained consciousness, he did not 
go into ecstasies as she had ex- 
pected. Instead, he looked at her, 
his face grey, and said, “It kin’t be! 
It must be a trick the Old Woman 
In The Earth’s playin on me so 
she kin have the last laugh on me. 
How could it be the hat a Old 
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King Paley’s? Woun’t the Gyaga 
that been keepin it in their famley 
all these years know what it isr^" 

“Probably not,” said Dorothy. 
“After all, the Gyaga, as you caU 
them, don’t believe in magic any 
more. Or it might be that the 
present owner doesn’t even know 
what it is.'' 

“Maybe. More likely it was 
thrown out by accident during 
housecleaning. You know how stu- 
pid them wimmen are. Anyway, 
let’s take it and get going. The Old 
Guy In The Sky might a had a 
band m fixin up this deal for me, 
and if he did, it’s better not to ask 
questi(Mi3. Let's go.” 

Old Mon seldom wore the hat. 
When he was home, he put it in 
the parrot cage and locked the 
cage door with the bicycle lock. 
At nights, the cage hung from the 
stand; days, it sat on the seat of 
the truck. Old Man wanted it al- 
ways where he could see it. 

Finding it had given him a tre- 
mendous optimism, a belief he 
could do anything. He sang and 
laughed even more than he had 
before, and he was even able to 
venture out onto the streets for 
several hours at a time before the 
sweat and shakings began. 

Gummy, seeing the hat, merely 
grunted and made a lewd remark 
about its appearance. Deena 
smiled grimly and said, “Why 
haven't the horsehide and bones 
rotted away long ago?” 
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“That s just the kind a question 
a Gyaga dummy like you’d ask,” 
said Old Man, snorting. “How kin 
the hat rot when there’s a million 
Paley souls crowded into it, stand- 
in room only? There ain’t even el- 
bow room for germs. Besides, the 
horsehide and the bones ’re jam- 
packed with the power and the 
glory a all the Paleys that died be- 
fore our battle with Raw Boy, and 
all the souls that died since. It’s 
seething \vith soul-energy, the lid 
held on it by the magic a the 
Gyagar 

“Better watch out it don’t blow 
up n \vipe us all out,” said Gum- 
my, sniggering. 

“Now you have the hat, what 
are you going to do with it?” asked 
Deena. 

“I don’t know. I’ll have to sit 
down with a beer and study the 
situation.” 

Suddenly, Deena began laugli- 
ing shrilly. 

“My God, you’ve been thinking 
for fifty tliousand years about this 
hat, and now you’ve got it, you 
don’t know what to do about it! 
Well, I’ll tell you what you’ll do 
about it! You’ll get to thinking big, 
all right! You’ll conquer the world, 
rid it of all False Folk, all right! 
You fool! Even if your story isn’t 
the raving of a lunatic, it would 
still be too late for you! You’re 
alone! The last! One against two 
billion! Don’t worry. World, this 
ragpicking Rameses, this alley Al- 
exander, this junkyard Julius Cae- 


sar, he isn’t going to conquer you! 
No, he’s going to put on his hat, 
and he’s going forth! To do 
what? 

‘To become a wrestler on TV, 
that’s what! That’s the height of 
his halfwit ambition— to be billed 
as the One-Armed Neanderthal, 
the Awful Apeman. That is the 
culmination of fifty thousand years 
ha, ha, ha!” 

The others looked apprehen- 
sively at Old Man, expecting him 
to strike Deena. Instead, he re- 
moved the hat from the cage, put 
it on, and sat down at the table 
with a quart of beer in his hand. 

“Quit your cackhng, you old 
hen,” he said. “I got my thinking 
cap on.” 

The next day Paley, despite a 
hangover, was in a very good 
mood. He chattered all the way to 
the west bluff and once stopped 
the truck so he could walk back 
and forth on the street and show 
Dorothy he wasn’t afraid. 

Then, boasting he could lick the 
world, he drove the truck up an 
alley and halted it by the back- 
yard of a huge but somewhat run- 
down mansion. Dorothy looked at 
him curiously. He pointed to the 
jungle-thick shrubbery that filled 
a comer of the yard. 

“Looks like a rabbit coim’t get 
in there, huh? But Old Man knows 
things the rabbits don’t. Folly me.” 

Carrying the caged hat, he went 
to the shrubbery, dropped to all 
threes, and began inching his way 
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through a veiy narrow passage. 
Dorotliy stood looking dubiously 
into the tangle until a hoarse 
growl came from its depths. 

"You scared? Or is your fanny 
too broad to get throu^ here?” 

"ril try anything once,” she an- 
nounced cheerfully. In a short 
time she was crawling on her belly, 
then had come suddenly into a 
little clearing. Old Man was stand- 
ing up. The cage was at his feet, 
and he was looking at a red rose 
in his hand. 

She sucked in her breath. 
“Rosesl PeoniesI Violetsl” 

“Sure, Dor thy,” he said, swell- 
ing out his chest. “Paley s Garden 
a Eden, his secret hothouse. I 
found this place a couple a years 
ago, when I was looking for a 
place to hide if the cops was look- 
in for me or I just wanted a place 
to be alone from everybody, in- 
cludin myself. 

“I planted these rosebushes in 
here and these other flowers. I 
come here every now and tlien to 
check on em, spray em, prune em. 
I never take any home, even 
tliough I’d like to give Deena 
some. But Deena ain’t no dummy, 
she’d know I wasn’t gettin em out 
a garbage pail. And I just din’t 
want to tell her about this place. 
Or anybody.” 

He looked directly at her as if 
to catch every twitch of a muscle 
in her face, every repressed emo- 
tion. 

“You’re the only person besides 
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myself knows about this place.” 
He held out the rose to her. “Here. 
Its yours. 

“TTiank you. I am proud, really 
proud, tliat you’ve shown this 
place to me.” 

“Really are? That makes me feel 
good. In fact, great.” 

“It’s amazing. This, this spot of 
beauty. And . . . and . . .” 

“I’ll finish it for you. You never 
thought the ugliest man in the 
world, a dumpheaper, a man that 
ain’t even a man or a human bein, 
a— I hate that word— a Neander- 
thal, could appreciate the beauty 
of a rose. Right? Well, I growed 
these because I loved em. 

“Look, Dor’thy. Look at this 
rose. It’s round, not like a ball but 
a flattened roundness . . .” 

“Oval.” 

“Sure. And look at the petals, 
how they fold in on one another, 
how they’re arranged. Like one 
ring a red towers protectin the 
next ring a red towers. Protectin 
the gold cup on the inside, the 
precious source a life, the treas- 
ure. Or maybe that’s the golden 
hair a the princess a the castle. 
Maybe. And look at the bright 
green leaves under the rose. 
Beautiful, huh? The Old Guy 
knew what he was doin when he 
made these. He was an artist tlien. 

“But he must a been sufferin 
from a hangover when he shaped 
me, hull? His hands was shaky that 
day. And he gave up after a while 
and never bothered to finish me 
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but went on down to the comer 
for some a the hair a the dog that 
bit him ” 

Suddenly, tears filled Dorothy’s 
eyes. 

"You shouldn’t feel that way. 
You’ve got beauty, sensitivity, a 
genuine feeling, under . . .” 

"Under this?” he said, pointing 
his finger at his face. "Sure. Forget 
it. Anyway, look at these green 
buds on these baby roses. Pretty, 
huh? Fresh with promise a the 
beauty to come. They’re shaped 
like the breasts a young virgins.” 

He took a step towards her and 
put his arm around her shoulders. 

"Dor’thy.” 

She put both her hands on his 
chest and gently tried to shove 
herself away. 

"Please,” she whispered, "please, 
don’t. Not after you’ve shown me 
how fine you really can be.” 

"What do you mean?” he said, 
not releasing her. "Ain’t what I 
want to do with you just as fine 
and beautiful a thing as this rose 
here? And if you really feel for 
me, you’d want to let your flesh say 
what your mind thinks. Like the 
flowers when they open up for 
the sun.” 

She shook her head. "No. It 
can’t be. Please. I feel terrible be- 
cause I can’t say yes. But I can’t. 
I —you— there’s too much diff— ” 

"Sure, we’re diff’runt. Coin in 
diff’mnt directions and then, com- 
in round the comer— baml— we mn 
into each otlier, and we wrap our 


arms around each other to keep 
from fallin.” 

He pulled her to him so her 
face was pressed against his chest. 

“Seel” he rumbled. "Like this. 
Now, breathe deep. Don’t turn 
your head. Sniff away. Lock your- 
self to me, like we was glued and 
nothin could pull us apart. Breathe 
deep. I got my arm around you, 
like these trees round these flow- 
ers. I’m not hurtin you; I’m givin 
you life and protectin you. Right? 
Breathe deep.” 

‘Tlease,” she whimpered. "Don’t 
hurt me. Gently . . 

"Gently it is. I won’t hurt you. 
Not too much. That’s right, don’t 
hold yourself stiff against me, like 
you’re stone. That’s right, melt 
like butter. I’m not forcin you, 
Dor’thy, remember tliat. You want 
this, don’t you?” 

“Don’t hurt me,” she whispered. 
"You’re so strong, oh, my God, so 
strong.” 

For two days, Dorothy did not 
appear at the Paley’s. The third 
morning, in an effort to fire her 
courage, she downed tvn double- 
shots of V.O. before breakfast. 
When she drove to the dump- 
heap, she told the two women that 
she had not been feeling well. But 
she had returned because she 
wanted to finish her study, as it 
was almost at an end and her su- 
periors were anxious to get her re- 
port. 

Paley, though he did not smile 
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when he saw her, said nothing. 
However, he kept looking at her 
out of tlie comers of his eyes when 
he thought she was watching him. 
And though he took the hat in its 
cage with him, he sweated and 
shook as before while crossing the 
streets. Dorothy sat staring 
straight ahead, unresponding to 
die few remarks he did make. Fi- 
nally, cursing under his breath, he 
abandoned his efforts to work as 
usual and drove to the hidden 
garden. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Adam 
and Eve retumin to Eden.” 

He peered from beneath the 
bony ridges of his brows at the 
sky. “We better hurry in. Looks as 
if die Old Guy got up on the 
wrong side a the bed. There’s 
gonna be a storm.” 

“Tm not going in there with 
you,” said Dorothy. “Not now or 
ever.” 

“Even after what we did, even 
if you said you loved me, I still 
make you sick?” he said. “You sure 
din’t act then like Old Ugly made 
you sick.” 

“I haven’t been able to sleep for 
two nights,” she said tonelessly. 
“I’ve asked myself a thousand 
times why I did it. And each time 
I could only tell myself I didn’t 
know. Something seemed to leap 
from you to me and take me over. 
I was powerless.” 

“You certainly wasn’t para- 
lyzed,” said Old Man, placing his 
hand on her knee. “And if you 
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was powerless, it was because you 
wanted to be.” 

“It’s no use talking,” she said. 
“You’ll never get a chance again. 
And take your hand off of me. It 
makes my flesh crawl.” 

He dropped his hand. 

“All right. Back to business. 
Back to pickin people’s piles a 
junk. Let’s get out a here. Fergit 
what I said. Fergit this garden, 
too. Fergit the secret I told you. 
Don’t tell nobody. The dump- 
heapers’d laugh at me. Imagine 
Old Man Paley, the one-armed 
candidate for the puzzle factory, 
the fugitive from the Old Stone 
Age, growin peonies and roses! 
Big laugli, huh?” 

Dorothy did not reply. He start- 
ed the truck, and as they emerged 
onto the alley, they saw the sun 
disappear behind tlie clouds. The 
rest of the day, it did not again 
come out, and Old Man and Dor- 
othy did not speak to each other. 

As they were going down Route 
24 after unloading at tlie junkdeal- 
er’s, they were stopped by a pa- 
trolman. He ticketed Paley for not 
having a chauffeur’s license and 
made Paley follow him downtown 
to court. TTiere Old Man had to 
pay a fine of twenty-five dollars. 
This, to everybody’s amazement, 
he produced from his pocket. 

As if that weren’t enough, he 
had to endure the jibes of the po- 
lice and the courtroom loafers. 
Evidently he had appeared in the 
police station before and was 
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known as King Kong, Alley Oop, 
or just plain Chimp. Old Man 
trembled, whether with sup- 
pressed rage or nervousness Dor- 
othy could not tell. But later, as 
Dorothy drove him home, he al- 
most frothed at the mouth in a 
tremendous outburst of rage. By 
the time they were within sight of 
his shanty, he was shouting that 
his life savings had been wiped 
out and that it was all a plot by the 
Gyaga to beat him down to star- 
vation. 

It was then that the truck s mo- 
tor died. Cursing, Old Man jerked 
the hood open so savagely that 
one rusty hinge broke. Further en- 
raged by this, he tore the hood 
completely off and threw it away 
into the ditch by the roadside. 
Unable to find the cause of the 
breakdown, he took a hammer 
from the tool-chest and began to 
beat the sides of the truck. 

“Ill make her go, go, go!” he 
shouted. “Or she’ll wish she had! 
Run, you bitch, purr, eat gasoline, 
rumble your damn belly and eat 
gasoline but run, run, run! Or your 
ex-lover. Old Man, sells you for 
junk, I swear it!” 

Undaunted, Fordiana did not 
move. 

Eventually, Paley and Dorothy 
had to leave the truck by the ditch 
and walk home. And as they 
crossed the heavily traveled high- 
way to get to the dumpheap. Old 
Man was forced to jump to keep 
from getting hit by a car. 


He shook his fist at the speed- 
ing auto. 

“I know you’re out to get me! he 
howled. “But you won’t! You been 
tryin for fifty thousand years, and 
you ain’t made it yet! We’re still 
fightin!” 

At that moment the black sag- 
ging bellies of the clouds over- 
head ruptured. The two were 
soaked before they could take 
four steps. Thunder bellowed, and 
lightning slammed into the earth 
on the other end of the dump- 
heap. 

Old Man growled with fright, 
but, seeing he was untouched, he 
raised his fist to the sky. 

“O.K., O.K., so you got it in for 
me, too. I get it. O.K., OK!” 

Dripping, the two entered the 
shanty, where he opened a quart 
of heer and began drinldng. 
Deena took Dorothy behind a 
curtain and gave her a towel to 
dry herself with and one of her 
white terrycloth robes to put on. 
By the time Dorothy came out 
from behind the curtain, she 
found Old Man opening his third 
quart. He was accusing Deena of 
not frying the fish correctly, and 
whra she answered him sharply, 
he began accusing her of every 
fault, big or small, real or imag- 
inary, of which he could think. In 
fifteen minutes, he was nailing the 
portrait of her mother to the wall 
with its face inwards. And she was 
whimpering behind the stove and 
tenderly stroking the spots where 
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he had struck her. Gummy pro- 
tested, and he chased her out into 
the rain. 

Dorothy at once put her wet 
clothes on and announced she 
was leaving. She’d walk the mile 
into town and catch the bus. 

Old Man snarled, “Go! You’re 
too snotty for us, anyway. We 
ain’t your kind, and that’s that.” 

‘"Don’t go,” pleaded Deena. “If 
you’re not here to restrain him, 
he’ll be terrible to us.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dorothy. “I 
should have gone home this 
morning.” 

“You sure should,” he growled. 
And then he began weeping, his 
pushed-out hps fluttering like a 
bird’s wings, his face twisted like 
a gargoyle’s. 

“Get out before I fergit myself 
and throw you out,” be sobbed. 

Dorothy, with pity on her face, 
shut the door gently behind her. 

The following day was Sunday. 
That morning, her mother phoned 
her she was coming down from 
Waukegan to visit her. Gould she 
take Monday off? 

Dorothy said yes, and then, 
sighing, she called her supervisor. 
She told him she had all the data 
she needed for the Pale>' report 
and that she would begin typing 
it out. 

Monday night, after seeing her 
mother off on the train, she de- 
cided to pay the Paleys a farewell 
visit. She could not endure an- 
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Other sleepless night filled with 
fighting die desire to get out of 
bed again and again, to scrub 
herself clean, and the pain of 
having to face Old Man and the 
two women in the moiTiing. She 
felt that if she said goodbye to the 
Paleys, she could say farewell to 
those feelings, too, or, at least, 
time would wash them away more 
quickly. 

The sky had been clear, star- 
filled, when she left the railroad 
station. By the time she had 
reached the dumpheap, clouds 
had swept out from the west, and 
a blinding rainstorm was deluging 
the city. Going over the bridge, 
she saw by the lights of her head- 
lamps that the Kickapoo Creek 
had become a small river in the 
two days of heavy rains. Its 
muddy frothing current roared 
past the dump and on down to the 
Illinois River, a half a mile away. 

So high had it risen that the 
waters lapped at tlie doorsteps of 
the shanties. The trucks and jalop- 
pies parked outside them were 
piled high with household goods, 
and their owners were ready to 
move at a minute’s notice. 

Dorothy parked her car a little 
off the road, because she did not 
want to get it stuck in the mire. 
By the time she had walked to the 
Paley shanty, she was in stinking 
mud up to her calves, and night 
had fallen. 

In the light streaming from a 
window stood Fordiana, which 
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Old Man had apparently suc- 
ceeded in getting started. Unlike 
the other vehicles, it was not 
loaded. 

Dorothy knocked on the door 
and was admitted by Deena. 
Paley was sitting in the ragged 
easy chair. He was clad only in a 
pair of faded and patched blue 
jeans. One eye was surrounded by 
a big black, blue, and green 
bruise. The horsehide hat of Old 
King was firmly jammed onto his 
head, and one hand clutched the 
neck of a quart of beer as if he 
were choking it to death. 

Dorothy looked curiously at the 
black eye but did not comment on 
it. Instead, she asked him why he 
hadn't packed for a possible flood. 

Old Man waved the naked 
stump of his arm at her. 

“It s the doins a the Old Guy In 
The Sky. I prayed to the old idiot 
to stop the rain, but it rained 
harder n ever. So I figme it s really 
the Old Woman In The Earth 
who's Idckin up this rain. The Old 
Guy's too feeble to stop her. He 
ne^ strength. So ... I thought 
about pourin out the blood a a vir- 
gin to him, so he Idn lap it up and 
get his muscles back with that. 
But I give that up, cause there 
ain't no such thing any more, not 
within a hundred miles a here, 
anyway. 

“So ... I been thinldn about 
goin outside and doin the next 
best thing, that is, pourin a quart 
or two a beer out on the ground 


for him. What the Greeks 
call pourin a hberation to the 
Gods . . 

“Don't let him drink none a that 
cheap beer,” warned Gummy. 
“This rain fallin on us is bad 
enough. I don't want no god pukin 
all over the place.” 

He hurled the quart at her. It 
was empty, because he wasn't so 
far gone he'd waste a full or 
even half-full bottle. But it was 
smashed against the wall, and 
since it was worth a nickel's re- 
fund, he accused Gummy of ma- 
licious waste. 

“If you'd a held still, it woun't 
a broke.” 

Deena paid no attention to the 
scene. “I'm pleased to see you, 
child,” she said. “But it might have 
been better if you had stayed 
home tonight.” 

She gestured at the picture of 
her mother, still nailed face in- 
wards. “He's not come out of his 
evil mood yet.” 

“You Idn say that again,” mum- 
bled Gummy. “He got a pistol- 
whij^in from that yoimg Limpy 
Doolan who fives in that packin- 
box house with the Jantzen bath- 
ing suit ad pasted on the side, 
when Limpy tried to grab Old 
King's hat off a Old Man's head 
jist for fun.” 

“Yeah, he tried to grab it,” said 
Paley. “But I slapped his hand 
hard. Then he puUs a gun out a 
bis coat pocket with the other 
hand and hit me in this eye with 
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its butt. That don’t stop me. He 
sees me comin at him like Tm late 
for work, and he says hell shoot 
me if I touch him again. My old 
man din't raise no silly sons, so I 
don’t charge him. But 111 get him 
sooner or later. And hell be limp- 
in in both legs, if he walks at all. 

“But I don’t know why I never 
had notliin but bad luck ever since 
I got this hat. It ain’t supposed to 
be that way. It’s supposed to be 
bringin me aU the good luck the 
Paleys ever had.” 

He glared at Dorothy and said, 
“Do you know what? I had good 
luck until I showed you that place, 
you know, the flowers. And then, 
after you know what, everything 
went sour as old milk. What did 
you do, take the power out a me 
by doin what you did? Did the 
Old Woman In The Earth send 
you to me so you’d draw the mus- 
cle and luck and life out a me if I 
found the hat when Old Guy 
placed it in my path?” 

He lurched up from the easy- 
chair, clutched two quarts of beer 
from the refrigerator to his chest, 
and staggered towards the door. 

“Kin’t stand the smell in here. 
Talk about my smell. I’m sweet 
violets, compared to the fish a 
some a you. I’m goin out where 
the air’s fresh. Tm goin out and 
talk to the Old Guy In The Sky, 
hear what die thunder has to say 
to me. He understands me; he 
don’t give a damn if I’m a ugly ole 
man that’s ha’f-ape.” 
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Swiftly, Deena ran in front of 
him and held out her claws at 
him like a gaunt, ^iraged alley 
cat 

“So that’s it! You’ve had the in- 
decency to insult this young girl! 
You evil beast!” 

Old Man halted, swayed, care- 
fully deposited the two quarts on 
the floor. Tlien he shuffl^ to the 
pictiue of Deena’s moth^ and 
ripped it from tlie wall. The nails 
screeched; so did Deena. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Somethin I been wantin to do 
for a long long time. Only I felt 
sorry for you. Now I don’t. I’m 
gonna throw tliis idol a yours into 
the creek. Know why? Cause I 
think she’s a delegate a the Old 
Woman In The Earth, Old Guy’s 
enemy. She’s been sent here to 
watch on me and report to Old 
Woman on what I was doin. And 
you’re the one brought her in this 
house.” 

“Over my dead body you’U 
throw that in tlie creek!” screamed 
Deena. 

“Have it your way,” he growled, 
lurching forward and driving her 
to one side with his shoulder. 

Deena grabbed at the frame of 
the picture he held in his hand, 
but he hit her over the knuckles 
with it. Then he lowered it to the 
floor, keeping it from falling over 
with his leg while he bent over 
and picked up the two quarts in 
his huge hand. Clutching them, he 
squatted until his stump was level 
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with the top part of the frame. 
The stump clamped down over 
the upper part of the frame, he 
straightened, holding it tightly, 
lurched towards the door, and 
and was gone into the driving rain 
and crashing lightning. 

Deena stared into the darkness 
for a moment, then ran after him. 

Stunned, Dorothy watched 
them go. Not until she heard 
Gummy mumbling, “They’ll kill 
each other,” was Dorothy able to 
move. 

She ran to the door, looked out, 
turned back to Gummy. 

“What’s got into him?” she 
cried. “He’s so cruel, yet I know 
he has a soft heart. Why must he 
be this way?” 

“It’s you,” said Gummy. “He 
thought it din’t matter how he 
looked, what he did, he was still a 
Paley. He thought his sweat 
would git you like it did all them 
chicks he was braggin about, no 
matter how uppity the sweet 
young things was. ’N you hurt 
him when you din’t dig him. Spe- 
cially cause he thought more a 
you ’n anybody before. 

“Why’d you think life’s been so 
miserable for us since he found 
you? What the hell, a man’s a man, 
he’s always got the eye for the 
chicks, right? Deena din’t see that. 
Deena hates Old Man. But Deena 
can’t do without him, either . . .” 

“I have to stop them,” said Dor- 
othy, and she plunged out into the 
black and white world. 


Just outside the door, she halt- 
ed, bewildered. Behind her, hght 
streamed from the shanty, and to 
the north >^as a dim glow from 
the city of Onaback. But else- 
where was darkness. Darkness, 
except when the hghtning burned 
away the night for a dazzling 
frightening second. 

She ran around the shanty to- 
wards the Kickapoo, some fifty 
yards away— she was sure that 
they’d be somewhere by the bank 
<rf the creek. Halfway to the 
stream, another flash showed her 
a white figure by the bank. 

It was Deena in her terrycloth 
robe, Deena now sitting up in the 
mud, bending forward, shaking 
with sobs. 

“I got down on my knees,” she 
moaned. “To him, to him. And I 
begged him to spare my mother. 
But he said I’d thank him later for 
freeing me from worshipping a 
false goddess. He said I’d iiss his 
hand.” 

Deena's voice rose to a scream. 
“And then he did it! He tore my 
blessed mother to bitsi Threw her 
in the creek! I’U kiU him! I’ll kill 
him!” 

Dorothy patted Deena’s shoul- 
der. “There, there. You’d better 
get back to the house and get dry. 
It’s a bad thing he’s done, but he’s 
not in his right mind. “Where’d he 
go?- 

“Towards that clump of cotton- 
woods where the creek runs into 
the river.” 
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“You go back,” said Dorothy. 
“I’ll handle him. I can do it.” 

Deena seized her hand. 

“Stay away from him. He’s hid- 
ing in the woods now. He’s dan- 
gerous, dangerous as a wounded 
boar. Or as one of his ancestors 
when they were hurt and hunted 
by ours.” 

“Ours?” said Dorothy. “You 
mean you believe his story?” 

“Not all of it. Just part. That 
tale of his about the mass invasion 
of Europe and King Paley’s hat is 
nonsense. Or, at last it’s been dis- 
torted through God only knows 
how many thousands of years. 
“But it’s true he’s at least part 
Neanderthal. Listen! I’ve fallen 
low. I’m only a junkman’s whore. 
Not even that, now— Old Man 
never touches me any more, ex- 
cept to hit me. And that’s not his 
fault, really. I ask for it; I want it. 

“But I’m not a moron. I got 
books from the library, read what 
they said about the Neanderthal. 
I studied Old Man carefully. And 
I know he must be what he says 
he is. Gummy too— she's at least 
a quarter-breed.” 

Dorothy pulled her hand out of 
Deena’s grip. 

“I have to go. I have to talk to 
Old Man, tell him I’m not seeing 
him any more.” 

“Stay away from him,” pleaded 
Deena, again seizing Dorothy’s 
hand. “You’ll go to talk, and you’ll 
stay to do what I did; what a score 
of others did. We let him make 


love to us because he isn’t human. 
“Yet, we found Old Man as hu- 
man as any man, and some of us 
stayed after the lust was gone be- 
cause love had come in.” 

Dorothy gently unwrapped 
Deena’s fihgers from her hand and 
began walking away. 

Soon she came to the group of 
cottonwood trees by the bank 
where the creek and the river met 
and there she stopped. 

“Old Man!” she called in a 
break between the rolls of thun- 
der. “Old Man! It’s Dorothy!” 

A growl as of a bear disturbed 
in his cave answered her, and a 
figure like a tree trunk come to 
life stepped out of the inkiness be- 
tween the cottonwoods. 

“What you come for?” he said, 
approaching so close to her that 
his enormous nose almost touched 
hers. “You want me just as I am. 
Old Man Paley, descendant a the 
Real Folk— Paley, who loves you? 
Or you come to give the batty old 
junkman a tranquillizer so you Idn 
take him by the hand like a lamb 
and lead him back to the slaught- 
erhouse, the puzzle factory, where 
they’ll stick a ice pick back a his 
eyeball and rip out what makes 
him a man and not an ox.” 

“I came . . 

“Yeah?” 

“For this!” she shouted, and she 
snatched off his hat and raced 
away from him, towards the river. 

Behind her rose a beUow of 
agony so loud she could hear it 
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even above the thunder. Feet 
splashed as he gave pursuit. 

Suddenly, she slipped and 
sprawled face down in the mud. 
At the same time, her glasses fell 
off. Now it was her turn to feel 
utter despair, for in this halfworld 
she could see nothing without her 
glasses except the lightning flash- 
es. She must find them. But if she 
delayed to hunt for them, she’d 
lose her headstart. 

She cried out with joy, for her 
groping fingei’s found what they 
sought. But the breath was 
knocked out of her, and she 
dropped the glasses again its a 
heavy weight fell upon her back 
and half-stunned her. Vaguely, 
she was aware that the hat had 
been taken away from her. A mo- 
ment later, as her senses came 
back into focus, she realized she 
was being raised into the air. Old 
Man was holding her in the crook 
of his arm, supporting part of her 
weight on his bulging belly. 

“My glasses. Please, my glasses. 
I need them.” 

“You won’t be needin em for a 
while. But don’t worry about em. 
I got em in my pants pocket. Old 
Man’s takin care a you.” 

His arm tightened around her 
so she cried out with pain. 

Hoarsely, he said, “You was 
sent down by the Gyaga to get 
that hat, wasn’t you? Well, it din’t 
work cause the Old Guy’s stridin 
the sky toniglit, and he’s protectin 
his own.” 


Dorothy bit her lip to keep 
from telling him that she had 
wanted to destroy the hat be- 
cause she hoped that that act 
would also destroy the guilt of 
having made it in the first place. 
But she couldn’t tell him that. If 
he knew she had made a false 
hat, he would kill her in his rage. 

“No. Not again,” she said. 
“Please. Don't. I’ll scream. Tliey’ll 
come after you. They’ll take you 
to the State Hospital and lock you 
up for hfe. I swear I’ll scream.” 

“Who’ll hear you? Only the Old 
Guy, and he’d get a kick out a 
seein you in this fix cause you’re a 
Falser and you took the stuflBn 
right out a my hat and me with 
your Falser magic. But I’m gettin 
back what’s mine and his, the 
same way you took it from me. 
The door swings both ways.” 

He stopped walking and low- 
ered her to a pile of wet leaves. 

“Here we are. The forest like it 
was in the old days. Don’t worry. 
Old Man’ll protect you from the 
cave bear and the bull o' the 
woods. But who’ll protect you 
from Old Man, huh?” 

Lightning exploded so near 
that for a second they were blind- 
ed and speechless. Then Paley 
shouted, “The Old Guy’s whoopin 
it up tonight, just like he used to 
do! Blood and murder and wick- 
edness’re ridin the howlin night 
air!” 

He pounded his immense chest 
with his huge fist. 
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‘Xet the Old Guy and the Old 
Woman fight it out tonight. They 
ain t going to stop us, Dor’thy. Not 
unless that hairy old god in the 
clouds is goin to fry me with his 
lightnin, jealous a me cause Tm 
havin what he can’t.” 

Lightning rammed against the 
ground from the charged skies, 
and lightning leaped up to the 
clouds from the charged earth. 
The rain fell harder than before, 
as if it were being shot out of a 
great pipe from a mountain river 
and pouring directly over them. 
But for some time the flashes 
did not come close to the cotton- 
woods. Then, one ripped apart 
the night beside them, deafened 
and stunned them. 

And Dorothy, looking over Old 
Man’s shoulder, thought she 
would die of fright because there 
was a ghost standing over them. 
It was tall and white, and its 
shroud flapped in the wind, and 
its arms were raised in a gesture 
like a curse. 

But it was a knife, not a curse, 
that it held in its hand and was 
directing at them. 

Then, the fire that rose like a 
cross behind the figure was gone, 
and night rushed back in. 

Dorothy screamed. Old Man 
grunted, as if something had 
knocked the breath from him. 

He rose to his knees, gasped 
something unintelligible, and 
slowly got to his feet. He turned 
his back to Dorothy so he could 
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face the thing in white. Lightning 
flashed again. Once more Doro- 
thy screamed, for she saw the 
knife sticking out of his back. 

Then the white figure had 
rushed towards Old Man. But in- 
stead of attacking him, it dropped 
to its knees and tried to kiss his 
hand and babbled for forgive- 
ness. 

No ghost. No man. Deena, in 
her white terrycloth robe. 

“I did it because I love you!” 
screamed Deena. 

Old Man, swaying back and 
forth, was silent. 

**1 went back to the shanty for 
a knife, and I came here because 
I knew what you’d be doing, and 
I didn’t want Dorothy’s life ruined 
because of you, and I hated you, 
and I wanted to kill you. But I 
don’t really hate you.” 

Slowly, Paley reached behind 
him and gripped the handle of 
the knife. Lightning made every- 
thing white around him, and by 
its brief glare the women saw him 
jerk the blade free of his flesh. 

Dorothy moaned, ‘It’s terrible, 
terrible. All my fault, all my 
fault.” 

She groped through the mud 
until her fingers came across the 
Old Man’s jeans and its back- 
pocket, which held her glasses. 
She put the glasses on, only to 
find that she could not see any- 
thing because of the darkness. 
Then, and not until then, she be- 
came concerned about locating 
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her own clothes. On her hands 
and knees she searched through 
the wet leaves and grass. She was 
about to give up and go back to 
Old Man when another lightning 
flash showed the heap to her left. 
Giving a cry of joy, she began to 
crawl to it. 

But another stroke of lightning 
showed her something else. She 
screamed and tried to stand up 
but instead slipped and fell for- 
ward on her face. 

Old Man, knife in hand, was 
walking slowly towards her. 

"Don't try to run away!” he bel- 
lowed. "You’ll never get awayl 
The Old Guy'll light things up for 
me so you kin't sneak away in the 
dark. Besides, your white sldn 
shines in the night, like a rotten 
toadstool. You're done for. You 
snatched away my hat so you 
could get me out here defenseless, 
and then Deena could stab me in 
the back. You and her are Falser 
witches, I know danrn well!” 

"What do you think you're do- 
ing?” asked Dorothy. She tried to 
rise again but could not. It was as 
if the mud had fingers around her 
ankles and knees. 

“The Old Guy's howlin for the 
blood a Gyaga wimmen. And 
he's gonna get all the blood he 
wants. It's only fair. Deena put the 
knife in me, and the Old Woman 
got some a my blood to drink. 
Now it's your turn to give the Old 
Guy some a yours.” 

“Don't!" screamed Deena. 


“Don't! Dorothy had nothing to 
do with it! And you can't blame 
me, after what you were doing to 
her!” 

"She's done everything to me. 
I'm gonna make the last sacrifice 
to Old Guy. Then they kin do 
what they want to me. I don’t 
cara I'll have had one moment a 
bein a real Real Folker.” 

Deena and Dorothy both 
screamed. In the next second, 
lightning broke the darkness 
around them. Dorothy saw Deena 
hurl herself on Old Man's back 
and carry him downward. Then, 
night again. 

There was a groan. Then, an- 
other blast of liglit. Old Man was 
on his knees, bent almost double 
but not b^t so far Dorothy could 
not see the handle of the knife 
that was in his chest. 

"Oh, Christ!” wailed Deena. 
'When I pushed him, he must 
have fallen on the knife. I heard 
the bone in his chest break. Now 
he's dying!” 

Paley moaned. "Yeah, you done 
it now, you sure paid me back, 
didn't you? Paid me back for my 
takin the monkey off a your back 
and supportin you all these 
years.” 

"Oh, Old Man,” sobbed Deena, 
"I didn't mean to do it. I was just 
trying to save Dorothy and save 
you from yourself. Please! Isn't 
there anything I can do for you?” 

"Sure you kin. Stuff up tlie two 
big holes in my back and chest. 
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My blood, my breath, my real 
soul s flowin out a me. Guy In The 
Sky, what a way to die! Kilt by a 
crazy woman!” 

“Keep quiet,” said Dorothy. 
“Save your strength. Deena, you 
run to the service station. It’ll still 
be open. Call a doctor.” 

“Don’t go, Deena,” he said. “It’s 
too late. I’m hangin on to my soul 
by its big toe now; in a minute 
I’ll have to let go, and it’U jump 
out a me like a beagle after a 
rabbit. 

“I>or’thy, Dor ’thy, was it the 
wickedness a the Old Woman put 
you up to this? I must a meant 
somethin to you . . . under the 
flowers . . . maybe it’s better 
... I felt like a god, then . . . 
not what I really am ... a crazy 
old junkman ... a alley man 
. . . Just think a it . . . fifty 
thousand years behint me , . . 
older’n Adam and Eve by fai' . . , 
now, this . . 

Deena began weeping. He lift- 
ed his hand, and she seized it. 

“Let loose,” he said, faintly. “I 
was gonna knock hell outta you 
for blubberin . . . just like a 
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Falser bitch . . . kill me . . . 
then cry . . . you never did ’pre- 
date me . . like Dor’thy . . .” 

“His hand’s getting cold,” mur- 
mured Deena. 

“Deena, bury that damn hat 
with me . . . least you kin do 
. . . Hey, Deena, who you goin to 
for help when you hear that mon- 
key chitterin outside the door, 
huh? Who . . . ?” 

Suddenly, before Dorothy and 
Deena could push him back down, 
he sat up. At the same time, light- 
ning hammered into the earth 
nearby and it showed them his 
eyes, looking past them out into 
the night. 

He spoke, and his voice was 
stronger, as if life had drained 
back into him through the holes 
in liis flesh. 

“Old Guy’s givin me a good 
send-off. Lightnin and thunder. 
The works. Nothin cheap about 
him, huh? Why not? He knows 
this is the end a the trail fer me. 
The last a his worshippers . . . 
last a the Paleys . . .” 

He choked on his own blood 
and sank back and spoke no more. 
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SATELLITE TRAILS 

by Kenn Rolf 

Maybe two bodies can t occupy 
the same space at the same time, 
but how many orbits at once does 
a satellite have? The answer is: 
two. This is really no news— we 
have all been aware, in a sort of 
background way, that the various 
satellite veliicles have woven 
paths of varying intricacy over our 
heads. Yet aU they’ve really done 
is go ’round and ’round— in quite 
simple, uncomplicated paths. The 
path can be a perfect circle, or it 
can— more likely— be an ellipse of 
greater or lesser eccentricity. Yet 
it is only ’round and ’round. 

But that is only what we may 
call its “spatial” orbit. That is how 
it would look viewed from out in 
space, say from the Moon. Ho\\^ 
ever, viewed from the surface of 
the Earth, around which we shall 
assume it goes, the orbit makes 
quite a different pattern. Let us 
take the simplest possible case, 
and see how drastically the spatial 


orbit and the “geographical” orbit 
can differ from one another. This 
case is one which is already quite 
generally well known and under- 
stood, from Sunday supplement 
and other popular science articles. 
It will be a good jumping-off 
point. 

Suppose that a satellite vehicle 
—hereafter called just i^lain satel- 
lite— h:is been launched from 
Earth’s equator and headed due 
east. It is to go around tlie Earth 
in line with the equator, in an or- 
bit to all intents and purposes per- 
fectly circular. Let us spurn the 
mathematics of the situation and 
say further merely that its speed 
and distance from the Earth’s cen- 
ter, are such that it exactly match- 
es tlie rotational speed of that 
body. It will happen to be about 
22,000 miles up, if ceitain engi- 
neering conditions are adhered 
to, but no matter. Spatially speak- 
ing, the orbit will look like this: 
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However, geographically sx)eak- 
ing, it will have no orbit at all! 
It will remain fixed and motion- 
less over exactly the same geo- 
graphical spot on Earth, like a ball 
on the top of an immensely tall 
flagpole. This is the tyi>e of space 
“station” commonly proposed as a 
radio and television message relay 
center. It would boimce signals 
back and forth to Earth, and three 
or four of them properly spaced 
could provide continuous message 
relay coverage for practically the 
entire Earth. If we must represent 
its geographical orbit graphically, 
we can do so only with a point, 
thus: 



Now let us alter the direction of 
the spatial orbit so that, instead of 
travelling always over the equa- 
tor, it starts off in a northeasterly 
direction, its plane of revolution 
now being an angle to the equa- 
tor. Also, well have it maintain 
the same relative speed as before, 
going once around the Earth while 
the Earth also turns once in the 
same direction. From space its or- 
bit might look like this; 



Since it matches the Earth s ro- 
tation, it obviously cannot go 
“around” the Earth, geographical- 
ly speaking, in spite of the fact 
that, spatially, it does just that. It 
is just these differences in rate, 
angle of plane of revolution to 
Earth s rotation, and shape of or- 
bit which are the basis of the dif- 
ferences between spatial and geo- 
graphical orbits. 

But now, although it will re- 
main fixed at the same longitude 
—or east-west point— it will move 
back and forth north and south. 
Once each day it wiU cross the sky 
toward the north, and once each 
day go back again the same dis- 
tance to the south. Geographical- 
ly speaking, its “orbit” is nothing 
more than a simple, fairly short, 
straight line in the sky. Again, it 
does not “go around” the Earth at 
all. 



Tliere are some interesting side 
issues to this situation which may 
not be immediately thought of. 
For instance, viewed from direct- 
ly underneath at the equator, the 
satellite will appear to pass 
straight northward overhead, 
come to a stop somewhere in the 
northern sky (how far north de- 
pending on at how much of an an- 
gle the spatial orbit is tilted with 
respect to the equator), then im- 
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mediately start south again. It will 
again pass directly overhead and 
into the southern sky, where it will 
oome to a stop at a point com- 
plementary to its northerly excur- 
sion, and at once start back north 
again. This path will be repeated 
once each day. You could set your 
watch by it. 

But if you were a few hundred 
miles west, the satellite would ap- 
I)ear to shuttle back and forth in 
the eastern sky, northward-south- 
ward, never rising any further, 
never setting. And if you were di- 
rectly under tlie point of its north- 
ernmost excursion, it would appear 
to arrive once each day directly 
overhead, then go back soutli- 
ward, perhaps to disappear for a 
wliile below the southern horizon, 
but coming back again right on 
time to that point directly over- 
head. If you were below the hori- 
zon relative to it, you would never 
see it at all, for it would never 
appear over your geographical 
location. And so on. 

Now let s see what will happen 
if we slow it up a little. Say it 
takes 25 horns to make one com- 
plete circuit of the Earth, instead 
of 24. Obviously, it will no longer 
keep up with the Earth s rotation, 
and will fall back a little each day. 
It will still shuttle back and forth, 
north and south, as before, but 
now that shuttle-line will move 
sideways wesUvard at the rate of 
15 degrees of arc per day, finaUy 
setting below the \\^estern horizon, 


and not arriving directly overhead 
again until 24 days later. This time 
it will go around the Earth, geo- 
graphically speaking, but in a zig- 
zag fashion. Its path will look 
something like this: 



( Again, to avoid tedious mathe- 
matics, no attempt at precision in 
values or measurements is being 
made. ) 

Now we begin to see the possi- 
bilities. A simple, circular spatial 
orbit can generate a quite dis- 
similar and surpiising geograph- 
ical path. The orbits described so 
far are pretty elementary. What 
will hapx:)en if orbits of increased 
elongation, greater or lesser ve- 
locities, other planes of travel, 
are considered, not merely in the 
direction of tlie Earths rotation, 
but in the other direction as well? 
Well look at just one more ana- 
lyzed instance, and then show a 
whole bunch of geogiaphical or- 
bits whose spatial orbits you can, 
if you want to, work out for your- 
self. 

For this one, well go back to 
the plane of the equator again, as 
in our first illustration, but this 
time instead of a circular orbit, 
well suppose more or less of an 
ellipse, like this: 
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Of course, our satellite will not 
move at a uniform speed now, 
since it will speed up as it 
comes closer to perigee and slow 
down toward apogee, but we shall 
say that these speeds average out 
to 24 hours for the round trip. Like 
our first instance, the satellite will 
remain fixed over the same spot 
on the surface of the Earth. The 
variations in speed may cause 
some east-west wobble, but sub- 
stantially the spot may be said to 
be stationary. But now it will not 
stay at the same height. It will 
regularly approach and recede on 
a vertic^ path, like a yo-yo, thus: 



If the spatial plane of orbit be 


tilted with respect to the equator, 
the satellite will not only now al- 
ternately approach and recede, 
but will shuttle back and forth, 
north and south, as welL Geo- 
graphically, its path will be a loop 
endlessly circling off one side of 
the Earth, like this: 



These have been the simplest 
ones. The possible complications 
are literally endless, if you care to 
consider all the possible choices 
of speeds, distances, directions, 
elongations of ellipse, and planes 
of spatial orbit. Here are some 
doozies, for you to figure out for 
yourself: 



not safe to do favors in Manacle,*' said the grumpy 
old man from Iowa, ** Something about the place," It made 
him mad. So he put a curse on the town, and sat around 
to watch it wor\ . . . 


THE lOWAN^S CURSE 

by Charles G. Finney 


After the defense plant shut 
down, people left Manacle, Ari- 
zona, in droves. They had to. It 
was a cme-industry town; with 
that one industry gone, you 
couldn’t even make a living tal^g 
in your neighbor’s washing be- 
cause, chances were, you didn’t 
even have a neighbor any long- 
er. 

That was why we settled there. 
We had our own money and want- 
ed to live in a place where it was 
quiet. Manacle was very quiet. 
The climate there was just what 
the doctor had ordered for both of 
us. 

We bought a nice little place 
several miles from the town prop- 
er. It consisted of a small and 
very comfortable house and ten 
fenced acres of unimproved desert 
land. Slightly oflF center in the ten- 
acre plot was an outcropping of 
rock that reared about thirty feet 
in the air and could be easily 
climbed. This was known locally 


as "The Cathedral.” It made a 
good landmark. 

We bought mostly new things 
for our little house, and it was a 
jewel of coziness when we finally 
had everything arranged to our 
satisfaction. Jane got out her 
brushes and paints and easel. I de- 
cided to bird-watch. I had sonpie 
books on Arizona birds. 

We had a visitor about five 
days after we moved in. He was 
a grumpy old man, older than I 
at any rate, and much grumpier. 
He was from Iowa, had made his 
money in the haberdashery busi- 
ness, and had come to southern 
Arizona to get away from the se- 
vere Iowa winters and to see if the 
climate would help his wife’s asth- 
ma. 

“She never had a comfortable 
day in Iowa,” he said. “Here she 
can sleep nights again.” 

“How long have you been 
here?” I asked. 

“Going on four years now.” 
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“How do you like it?*’ 

“\Vliy, the weather’s right 
enough, but tlieres something 
wrong with the place.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t rightly know. But 
it seems like when you do a favor 
or something for anybody out 
here, tliey turn against you.” 

“That’s odd,” I said. 

“It ain’t odd,” said the grumpy 
old Iowan. “It’s the work of the 
Devil. It ain’t only people docs it 
to you; its everything.” 

“I don’t imderstimd,” I said. 

“Well, it’s like this,” he ex- 
plained. “My missus is a friendly 
type woman. She hkcs people; that 
is, she did. Well, we had a neigh- 
bor when we first came here. 
Young woman married to a young 
fellah who worked in the defense 
plant. Lived right next door to us. 
Well, my missus went over there 
calling one day, and the young 
woman she was there with her ba- 
by, and the baby was sick, and 
the house looked awful; and my 
missus hates a messed-up house. 
So she says to the young woman, 
‘You tend )'our baby, honey, and 
I’ll kinda straighten up a little for 
you.’ And she did it. She made 
the beds and swept the floor imd 
did the dishes, stacks of dishes. 
And the young woman was real 
grateful, and tlie baby got better, 
and my missus felt like she had 
done a good deed. She told me so 
>vhen she came home. 

“Next day she went over there 
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again. The house was still Idnda 
clean, but there was that sink 
again piled liigh with dirty dishes, 
and the young woman said the 
baby had been so pickety and fret- 
ful that she just hadn’t had the 
time to get to her dishes. So my 
missus said, ‘Honey, you just sit 
there and tend your baby, and I’ll 
do your dishes.’ So she did them, 
stacks of them. And then she sat 
and visited with the young woman 
for a spell and then she came on 
home. 

“Well, after a couple of more 
days, she went over to see the 
young woman again, and there the 
house was looking hke the city 
dump, and the sink piled liigh with 
dirty dishes. And this time the ba- 
by wasn’t even sick. It was laugli- 
ing in its crib. My missus she just 
sat this time and never oflFered to 
do anytliing; and when she left the 
young woman didn’t ask her to 
come back again. And the young 
woman also told some of her 
friends tliat my missus was a nosy 
old fool that liked to stick her 
beak into other folk’s business. 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘Mother, those 
things happen. You did that young 
woman a good tmn, but she didn’t 
appreciate it. Thank goodness, 
everybody isn’t like that.’ 

“That’s wliat I tliought. Till it 
got to be my turn. 

“I ^yas driving back from town, 
see, and tliere’s a fellow and his 
wife that we knew slightly stand- 
ing b\' their car in the middle of 
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the road. Their car had gone dead 
on them, and I ojSered to give 
them a shove. They were real 
giateful and said thanks and 
hopped into tlieir car, and I drove 
up slow till the bumpers touched 
and started to shove them. Well, 
I shoved them maybe a mile, and 
there was a chug hole or something 
in the road, and his bumper went 
down and my bumper went up; 
and the things latched. He was a 
real excitable fellah, and he jump- 
ed out of his car and started cuss- 
ing me for not driving more care- 
ful, specially when I was pushing 
him. I told him to settle down and 
take it easy. I got a tire iron and 
prized the bumpers apart. Then I 
told him to get back in his car, 
and Td push him the rest of the 
way. Which I did. 

‘Well, it seems when I prized 
the bumpers apart with the tire 
iron I must of bunged his up some 
way, because when we got to his 
place and stopped and I backed 
away, why, his rear bumper came 
away with me. His wife bawled 
and he cussed. He came at me till 
he saw I still had that tire iron in 
my hand. 

“I drove off. He sued me for 
damaging his car, and I had to 
pay. I said to Mother: ‘Next time 
you see me doing anything in the 
way of a favor for anybody, kick 
me quick sos 111 stop.' 

“ ‘You do the s^e for me,' said 
Mother. And we've never done 
any favors since. It’s not safe to 


do favors in Manacle. Something 
about the place." 

I asked liim why he and his wife 
kept staying on at Manacle if they 
disliked the people so. 

“Revenge," he said. “I put my 
curse on this place, and me and 
Mother are staying here to watch 
it work." 

“Is it working?" I asked. 

“Something's working," he said 
with a mixture of a snort and a 
laugh. “The defense plant's shut 
down. There ain’t any work for 
the dear neighbors. The yoimg 
woman who was so snotty vdth 
my missus had to go back to her 
folks in Oklahoma with her baby 
when her husband ran off with an- 
other woman. That sweet-tem- 
pered fellah I gave the push for 
when his car was stalled got fired 
when the plant closed and lost his 
house and his car, too. It’s that 
way with everybody. Except me 
and Mother. We ain’t dependent 
on any defense plant. It it ain’t my 
curse that’s working on Manacle, 
it’s somebody’s curse. And that’s 
good enough for me and Motlier. 

“Mind you," he concluded, “I 
never had the idea of doing you a 
favor when I stopped by here to 
say hello. And don’t get the idea 
that I have done you a favor. I 
ain’t. I have given you a warning 
and that’s all. I don’t do favors 
any more.” 

With that he left, and Jane 
came out of the house to see who 
it was I had been talking to. 
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“It was just an old nut with a 
grudge against the world,” I said. 
“Because of a few coincidental 
irks, he thinks everybody’s 
against him. He just stopped by 
to warn me about Manacle.” 

“But why should he warn you?” 
asked Jane. “And against what?” 

“He says he put a curse on Man- 
acle,” I explained, “and he seemed 
to imply tliat the curse might af- 
fect us, too.” 

“Where’s the old buzzard 
from?” asked Jane. 

“Iowa.” 

“Is there anything particularly 
lethal about an Iowan’s curse?” 

“He seemed to think there was.” 

“Welk I feel sorry for him,” said 
Jane. “It’s such beautiful country 
here. His attitude seems so silly. 
Is there any way of avoiding his 
curse?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said, “but from 
what I gathered the best way is 
not to do favors for anyone. That 
way you escape it.” 

“WeU,” said Jane, “that should 
be easy enough for us, for we are 
very selfish people, and doing fa- 
vors is absolutely foreign to our 
natures. When is the last time you 
did a favor for anyone?” 

I tried to think back but could- 
n’t remember a single one. 

Jane said: “Well, curse or no 
curse, we’ll have to chance it and 
drive into Manacle to get some 
groceries. Let’s take the Cadillac 
instead of tlie pickup, and not look 
so rancherish for a change,” 
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So we got into the Cadillac, and 
we sped along over the beautiful- 
ly tended gravel desert road. We 
had driven perhaps t\vo miles 
when up ahead we saw a girl 
standing beside a body in the 
road, and the girl was trying to 
wave us down. I slowed and 
stopped. 

“Somediing’s happened to Jim,” 
the girl wailed. “We were just tak- 
ing a hike, and he grabbed his side 
and fell over and groaned. Can 
you get him to a doctor quick?” 

“Wo can try,” I said, and I 
leaned over to help Jim up. 

But Jim sprang up of his own 
accord and thrust a revolver— 
which he had concealed under his 
prone body— in my face. 

“Hands up, Grandpa,” he 
snarled. “Hands up. Back up. 
Tiun around. Kneel down. Put 
your hands behind you. Put the 
cuffs on him, Nellie Rose. Get out 
of the car. Grandma. Hurry up. 
Kneel down. Put the cuffs on her, 
too, Nellie Rose. Now both of you 
stay put till you count five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven.” 

Then he and the girl leaped into 
the Cadillac and drove off. 

Jane and I helped each other to 
our feet. “Don’t swear,” said Jane. 
“It doesn’t do any good. Some- 
body will catch them. Can you 
walk with yoiu* hands that way?” 

“I think so,” I said. “Can you 
get the cigarettes out of my pock- 
et?” 

She could and did, and we knelt 
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down behind each other by turns 
to get lights from her cigarette 
ligliter. But we couldn’t flick ashes 
or manage the cigarettes after they 
were lighted, so we spat them out 

“This is a well-traveled road,” 
said Jane. “Lets just start am- 
bling toward town, and somebody 
will be along and pick us up in a 

jiffy” 

“The Iowan’s cCrse doesn’t 
waste any time,” I said. “You no- 
ticed, didn’t you, how it took hold 
tlie moment we started to do what 
we thought was a favor for those 
delightful young people?” 

“Yes, I noticed,” said Jane. 
“And if an Iowan can make his 
curse stick, why can’t I? I hereby 
put my curse upon both the young 
man and the young lady.” 

“So do I,” I said. And I also 
said: “Look, there’s a car coming. 
Wave your head at it or some- 
thing so that the driver will stop 
and pick us up. I want to see the 
sheriff, the high sheriff, of this be- 
nighted county.” 

Jane waved her head; the car 
cut out to the side of the road to 
avoid us and barreled on past at 
fifty miles an hour. 

“My, but people ai*e accommo- 
dating in this country,” said Jane. 

“Maybe they, too, have also 
heard of the Iowan’s cm*se,” I 
said. “Chin up. Stride along. 
Tliere will be more cars.” 

There were. There must have 
been seven more. And each one 
swerved and passed us as if we 


were exposed booby traps with 
warning flares on every side. 

“Really,” said Jane after a 
while, “that curse thing isn’t as 
funny as I naively supposed it to 
be. How much farther is it to the 
vile little hamlet known as Man- 
acle?” 

“I can see its spires and towers 
now through the gentle desert 
haze,” I said. “We will be there 
in a matter of minutes. This is the 
most horrible way to walk I have 
ever experienced. I ache from my 
shoulder blades to my heels. I 
have a headache. I need a drink. 
I shall not burden you now with 
how I feel about that adolescent 
bushwhacker and his scabrous 
camp foUower.” 

“Tell me about the way the 
Chinese Communists torture peo- 
ple, dear,” said Jane. So I told her 
about that until we entered the 
fringes of Manacle and found a 
house with a telephone. We kicked 
against the door because we could 
not knock, and the startled in- 
mates summoned the authorities. 

Tucson police caught the young 
couple who had robbed us of our 
Cadillac, but not before the 
young couple had run the Cadil- 
lac off the road and set it afire. 
The fellow and his girl were 
wanted on a homicide charge in 
California and were extradited 
there to stand trial, Califoria’s 
case having precedence over mine 
and Jane’s. So we never had the 
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pleasure of appearing as witnesses 
against them in court and watch- 
ing them wince as the judge pro- 
nounced sentence. However, 
California was an able proxy for 
us. The young man was sentenced 
to death on the homicide charge, 
and the young lady was sent to a 
hospital for the ciminally insane. 
In a way we felt recompensed. 
The Cadillac s insurance provided 
us with a new Cadillac. 

*‘See,” I said to Jane, when the 
new Cadillac was delivered, “the 
Iowan s curse was only a transi- 
tory thing. In a way everything 
has turned out for the better.* 

“Uh huh,” said Jane. “That re- 
minds me. I didn’t tell you about 
the men from the air base who 
were out here quail hunting, did 
I?” 

“No,” I said, still admiring the 
new Cadillac. “What about the 
quail hunters from the air base?” 

“Well,” said Jane, “when you 
were in town getting gasohne put 
in the new Cadillac there was 
some shooting in the direction of 
the Cathedral rock where you 
feed the quail. I went over there, 
and there were three airbase men, 
sergeants or something. They had 
killed a lot of quail; they had 
them in the jeep thing they were 
driving. I told them they were 
hunting on private property, 
which was against the law be- 
cause tlie property was posted, 
but if they would just leave and 
not kill any more of our quail I 
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would do them a favor and not 
take down the jeep thing’s num- 
ber and report them to the air 
base and also to the game ward- 
en.” 

“Hold it,” I said. “You told 
them you would do them a favor?” 

“Uh huh,” said Jane. “And I 
nearly bit my tongue off after I 
did it.” 

“Well ... go on,” I said. 

“They left,” said Jane briefly. 
“They had been drinking. They 
called me Grandma and said a lot 
of insulting things about how I 
looked in my shorts. But they left.” 

“How did they get out?” I 
asked. 

“Just like they got in,” said 
Jane. “They drove their jeep thing 
right through our fence. There’s 
two big crash-throughs in the 
fence now.” 

“Did you get their car number?” 
I demanded. 

“No,” said Jane. “That was just 
a bluff.” 

I put in a long-distance call to 
the air base, demanded to speak 
to the commanding officer, and 
was shunted over to some under- 
ling chicken colonel who was sin- 
cere but rather feeble. “We 
have over three tliousand men 
here,” he said. “It’ll be hard to 
identify the ones you have accus- 
ed from what you have told me. A 
lot of them go hunting, you know. 
But ril try. I’ll call you back if 
I can find out anything.” 

He called back the next day. 
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He’d checked with the provost 
marshal, he said, and found that 
three enlisted men who had been 
quail hunting up in our neighbor- 
hood had met with an accident on 
their return to the base and were 
now in the base hospital suflFering 
varying degrees of injuries. It 
seemed that the men had gotten 
drunk on the trip and had smacked 
their jeep into a bridge abutment. 
Two had spinal injuries and brok- 
en legs, and the third had a brok- 
en neck. The colonel asked if I 
wanted to prefer charges against 
them after the base medics got 
them patched up. 

"No,” I said. "Let it drop.” 

I told Jane what the colonel had 
reported, and I said: "Isn’t there 
some theory or other about passive 
revenge? The idea that when 
somebody does you dirt, you don’t 
actively do anything in return but 
just sit back and wait, and, soon- 
er or later. Old Nobodaddy or the 
Sea Hag or the Noms catch up 
with them and deal it out good?” 

"I don’t remember reading any- 
tliing like that,” said Jane, "but 
it sounds reasonable. If tlie author 
wants any new case histories to 
use when he brings out a new edi- 
tion of his theor}^ we can give him 
some which will do for footnotes 
at the least.” 

"I’m disturbed,” I said. "Noth- 
ing like this has ever happened 
to us before. The whole pattern 
seems so vicious. People go out of 
their way to injure us in some man- 


ner; we sit back, in dismay and 
anger because we can do nothing 
abwt it, and then, bam! The sky 
caves in on them without our 
moving a finger. But why?” 

"Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” said 
Jane. ‘There have been some coin- 
cidences, and that’s all. Our exper- 
ience is probably universal. Don’t 
make so much over it. Stop acting 
as if there’s a big eye up there 
somewhere brooding over our 
next moves and tentatively pull- 
ing tlie strings of its evil puppets.” 

"I cannot deny the reasonable- 
ness of your conclusions,” I sighed. 
"But, nevertheless, I do not care 
to mix again with the human spe- 
cies— yourself excepted— for a 
spate of days. Gather up your 
paints and your easel, and I will 
gather up some suet, crusts, and 
bird seed. Let us go out amidst 
our ten acres, you to paint its 
beauties, and I to feed its avians. 
There, let the eye brood down 
upon us; let the Iowan brew his 
curses as he wills.” 

"You pompous old fool!” said 
Jane. "But it is a good idea. Come 
on, let’s go.” 

In tlie sunlight among the mes- 
quite and paloverde trees, the 
world was at her loveliest that 
gentle autumn afternoon. I spread 
out some viands for the desert 
birds and sprawled beside Jane as 
she daubed with her colors. We 
had brought along a lunch basket 
and some cans of beer. 
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‘1 had a letter yesterday,” said 
Jane cliattily, “from Mrs. So-and- 
so in Tucson. They cire tiydng to 
start up a new art gallery there, 
and she said the hanging commit- 
tee would consider it a great fa- 
vor if I would submit some of my 
paintings for their first exhibit. 
She mentioned ‘Caverns' particu- 
larly. You know, the one which 
won the prize in Chicago.” 

“A hanging committee asked 
you to do it a favor?” I shud- 
dered. “No, Jane, nol A thousand 
times no. The potentialities are 
just too honible.” 

She hit me lightly with a paint 
brush, and we lauglied. 

But presently she stopped 
laughing. “Dam you,” she said; 
“now I am afraid to send them 
my paintings. But how silly. They 
are nice people.” 

“Oh, I was only joking,” I said. 
“We are not misanthropic hermits 
in hiding from every manifesta- 
tion of our kind. You will be do- 
ing them a favor. The Tucson ar- 
tists are not fleeing felons or 
drunken airmen.” 

I arose to get us each a can of 
beer, and, as I did so, I dislodged 
a flat rock. The dislodgement dis- 
closed a little straw-colored scor- 
pion which had been nesting 
there. He waved his crab-like 
pincers in dismay at being dis- 
turbed. 

“Tiny fiend,” I said, “on an af- 
ternoon such as this, even against 
you 1 bear no animosity. Return 
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to your haven and slumber again 
in peace.” And I carefully put the 
rock down upon him. 

“Stand beside that big mes- 
quite,” Jane directed. “I want to 
paint a faun among the brambles. 
I have the brambles; now I need 
the faun.” 

So, with a beer can in one hand 
and a cigarette in the other, I 
posed faiinlike beside the big mes- 
quite tree; and I could hear the 
birds quarrel as they pecked at 
the food I had placed for them. 

Then Jane, who worked rapid- 
ly, sketched in her faun among the 
brambles, and told me I might 
stop the posing; and I returned to 
her side and lay do\vn upon the 
warm desert soil. 

I felt a stab beh^^een my shoul- 
der blades and then pain such as 
if a thousand bees had stung me. 
It was radiating pain, and made 
me vomit. In my agony I tramped 
upon the little scorpion which had 
bitten me; then Jane helped me 
back to our house. 

My anns were paralyzed, and 
my legs went dead just as Jane 
was able to get me in the car. 
With one hand she held a hand- 
kerchief full of ice cubes against 
the spot where I had been stung; 
witli the other hand she drove the 
Cadillac. 

At the clinic in Manacle they 
injected me with that blessed anti- 
scorpion serum which Dr. Stahn- 
ke, the genius at the state college 
in Tempe, had developed. I was in 
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the hospital overnight; and Jane 
took me home the next day. Three 
days later I was my old self again. 

‘1 had a siege of hysterics when 
you were in the hospital,” Jane 
said. ‘‘And Tm not an hysterical 
woman. Tm not superstitious, 
either. And Tm not crazy. But Im 
not going to send any paintings to 
that Tucson show.” 

“Are you afraid?” I asked. 

“Yes. I am afraid.” 

And we let it go at that. But our 
days became rather snarled af- 
fairs. It was almost as if we were 
getting on each otlier s nerves, we 
who had been married so long that 
we were as one person, never say- 
ing anything without saying it to 
the other, never making a decision 
without making it with the other, 
never doing anything without do- 
ing it with the other. Never sleep- 
ing, eating, rising, traveling, 
dreaming, or praying as one alone 
but always with the other. This 
was our harmony and ourstrengdi. 

Finally Jane said: “This is aw- 
ful. Are you afraid of doing me a 
favor?” 

“I was afraid,” I said slowly, 
“that you were afraid that I might 
do you a favor.” 

TTien we both laughed, and the 
tension of days was eased. 

She said : “We have been making 
mountains out of molehills. We 
are selfish people. We have always 
considered our own lives and our 
o\vn felicity as paramount to ev- 


erything. We have always repelled 
the encroacliment of others.” 

“I think it is being brought 
home to us,” I replied, “that our 
tower of selfishness is not inviola- 
ble. Perhaps it is a lesson we have 
needed for a long time.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Jane. “Or, on 
the other hand, perhaps the whole 
concatenation has been nothing 
but nonsense. Let s start going out 
again just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I will call Mrs. So-and-so 
in Tucson and tell her Til be de- 
lighted to enter my pictures in 
their show. And you can drive us 
to Tucson, and we will enter them. 
That is something neither of us 
wants to do, because I am sensi- 
tive about my paintings and re- 
sent any criticism of them, and 
you hate affairs of the sort— cock- 
tail parties, mingling, chitchat. So 
let’s go. Let’s do something we 
don’t like and see what happens.” 

I started to protest, then found 
myself in agreement with her. 
For it was necessary that we did 
do something, and not sit there 
any longer in our ten acres trying 
not to get on each other’s nerves. 

Jane called Mrs. So-and-so in 
Tucson who was delighted with 
the news. Next day we put the pic- 
tures in the Cadillac, and I drove 
us down to Tucson. 

There is only the one road, and 
it goes tlirough Manacle. The 
streets were dilapidated but pretty 
enough in their soft decaying way, 
lined as they were with crumbly 
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adobe houses and shoddy little 
businesses. Then we drove through 
Manacles subdivision—Sunrise 
Heights— built by the government 
to house the defense plant workers 
which Manacle itself could not 
accommodate. 

Tumbleweeds and old papers 
blew through Sunrise Heights. 
The windows in the once neat lit- 
tle houses had been smashed by 
rocks, thrown no doubt by roving 
bands of Manacle’s young man- 
hood. The roofs were cracking, the 
paint fading and peehng in the 
remorseless sun. Manacle itself was 
nearly one hundred years old, and 
bore its age— and its disgrace— 
with a sort of sullen dignity. Its 
subdivision of Sunrise Heights 
was only ten years old; now dead, 
it resembled a toy a somewhat de- 
linquent child had abused. 

Neither of us wanted to men- 
tion the Iowan. What would have 
been the point? The defense plant 
was closed because the weapon it 
had manufactured had become ob- 
solete. Sunrise Heights was empty 
because the people who had hved 
there had been forced to go else- 
where to find employment. The 
young marauders from Manacle 
had wrecked the Sunrise Heights 
windows because Manacle was a 
dull place, and there was nothing 
else to do. 

The fact that a grumpy old 
Iowan had cursed the place had 
nothing to do with it . . . noth- 
ing. 
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Or to do with us. 

So we drove on to Tucson and 
found the house where our hostess 
lived, Mrs. So-and-so who had 
asked Jane to do the artist group 
a favor by lending her paintings 
for the exhibit. 

We were to stay two nights, at- 
tending the show the first night 
and being entertained the second 
day and night. There was a trip 
to Nogales, Mexico, planned for 
us, and a reception and cocktail 
party. 

The art show, the reception, and 
the cocktail party were much as I 
had expected they would be— 
rather strained and artificial. 
Jane’s paintings, as far as I could 
see, were the only ones of merit in 
the show, except some by Mark 
Voris, who was then as always 
Arizona’s finest painter. 

But I had been looking forward 
to the trip to Nogales. It would 
be our first visit to Mexico; and 
old travelers always enjoy seeing 
new countries. 

Our hosts and Jane and I de- 
cided to go in our Cadillac, be- 
cause the car was roomy and I 
liked to drive. We set out in the 
afternoon, an afternoon of gold 
and silver and green, and om* 
hearts were light. 

We paused not at all in Nogales, 
Arizona, but crossed over imme- 
diately to the Mexican Nogales. 
Jane and our hostess began a 
round of the curio shops, those 
curiously-alike little cubicles with 
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tlieir curiously-aUke wares and 
their curiously-alike methods of 
bargaining. Are tliey all owned by 
tlie same person, and is the com- 
petition notliing but sham? One 
wonders. 

Our host and I found without 
difficulty a little drinking place, 
and sipped tequila sours while the 
ladies bought their jimcrack 
curios. Tlie tequila was good, but 
there was a shoddy cheapness 
about the town which depressed 
me. I had a vague, uncomfortable 
feeling of being cheated when- 
ever I paid out money for any- 
thing there. 

A little boy came in the bar 
where we sat, stood by diffidently 
for a moment, and then in rather 
good English oflFered to guard the 
Cadillac for us. I laughed and 
asked our host; (1) Was it neces- 
sary to have one’s car guarded in 
this country, and (2) Was it cus- 
tomary? 

Our host laughed in return and 
said that while he couldn’t speak 
for tlie necessity it was, never- 
theless, more or less customary; 
people were wTetchedly poor here 
as a rule, tlie little boys made a 
sort of living “guarding” tourists’ 
cars, and I w^ould probably be do- 
ing the lad’s family a favor in 
paying him to guard mine. 

I winced at that remark. Had I 
had a little more tequila, I prob- 
ably w^ould have become angry 
and cursed both our host and the 
cringing little boy. But I had had 


only enough tequila to make me 
feel genial, so I said: “Well, child, 
guard the car, but don’t get your 
dirty finger prints on it,” and I 
gave him a dime. He left with an 
odd look on his face. 

Jane and our hostess, after an 
interminable time, finished tlieir 
shopping, looked us up, and an- 
nounced it was time for dinner. 
We put their purchases in the 
Cadillac and went off to a res- 
taurant for some genuine Mexican 
food. 

We had enchiladas and tamales 
and dishes of that sort, and more 
to drink. I enjoyed the meal; Jane 
chattered like a magpie; we w’ere 
having a very good time. 

Then horrid things began to 
happen. 

After dinner as I drove back to- 
ward Tucson, I was halted by 
highway patrolmen on the way, 
and cited for speeding, drunken 
driving, and endangering human 
lives. The officers ordered me out 
of the driver’s seat and ordered our 
host to diTve tlie remainder of the 
way. They admonished me to ap- 
pear in court the next moniing. 

I appeared in traffic court— our 
host driving me tliere in his car— 
and w^as fined one hundred dollars, 
but was allowed to keep my driv- 
er’s license and to escape a jail 
term because of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

Wlien we returned, our hostess 
asked in trembling fashion if I had 
looked at the Cadillac. I replied 
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with an irritable no and asked 
what was wrong with it. Mutely, 
she led me out. 

All the knickknacks she and 
Jane had bought had been stolen. 
So had the hubcaps. The rear tires 
had been slashed, but had held 
up. The paint along the sides had 
been scored as if with a beer can 
opener. Obscene words in both 
Spanish and English had been 
daubed on the back. 

All this had happened in Mexi- 
co, but such had been our travail 
that it had gone unnoticed till our 
hostess had gone out to get h^* 
purchases. 

“But I thought,” protested Jane, 
“that you paid a little boy to 
watch the car.” 

“I did,” I said. “I did it as a 
favor. We did everybody a favor, 
now that I think back.” 

We went back to our ten acres 
at Manacle as soon as feasible, 
driving past the dead defense 
plant, past the withering Sunrise 
Heights, and through the malig- 
nant heart of Manacle. It was a 
very gray day; our ten acres 
looked wistful and unhappy; the 
outcropped rock “Cathedral” 
looked like a decayed and aching 
tooth. 

“Lets move,” said Jane. “I 
can't stand it any longer. Let s get 
away from here. I have begun to 
hate, and I don't like to hate.” 

“I'll put up the place for sale,” 
I said. “I’ll order a truck. We can 


start packing today. We can be 
gone in two days. Where do you 
want to go?” 

“New York, I guess,” said Jane 
gloomily. “For a while at least. To 
a hotel. Where I can think.” 

I called our realty broker in 
Tucson and told him to put our 
place on the market. I called a 
van line and told them to send a 
van around the next day to pick 
up our stuff and put it in storage. 

“It won’t take two days,” I told 
Jane. ‘We can leave tomorrow. 
We will be doing ourselves and 
this place, too, a favor.” 

Jane brightened up. 

The air outside became gusty; 
rain began to fall. I built a fire in 
our fireplace, and I brought out a 
bottle of German wine. We toasted 
the imminence of our departure, 
and, as the rain poured down with 
new intensity, dared the elements 
to do their worst. 

The elements accepted the dare. 

Rains in that part of Arizona 
are always sparse affairs, and a 
half-inch precipitation is account- 
ed almost a cloudburst. 

This time it rained that half- 
inch in less than half an hour, and 
still the mundation kept pouring 
from the skies. 

I looked out the door, and the 
water was gathered in ponds all 
over our front yard; the patio 
was full of water; the Cadillac 
stood in water up to its whitewalls 
in the ramada. There was no wind, 
and there was no break in the sky. 
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There was only blackness and fu- 
rious, unceasing rain. 

The land was flat; there was no 
place for the rain to go after it 
fell; it piled up and made ponds 
and lakes in every little dechvity 
and every hollow. 

I returned to Jane and the fire- 
place and die wine. But I was im- 
easy and after fifteen minutes I 
went again to the door and again 
looked out. 

Tlie water was over our porch 
step. Eveiyv\'here I looked was 
water. Tlie Cadillac was hubcap 
deep in water under the ramada. 

Then I became afraid, and I told 
Jane we were on the verge of being 
flooded out, 

‘'Nothing would surprise me 
less,” she snapped. “But what can 
we do about it?” 

That was the point. What could 
we do? We couldn't get anywhere 
in the Cadillac; it was already 
bogged. The nearest habitation to 
ours was more than a mile away 
and was unquestionably in similar 
phght. And then I remembered 
what I had read about flash floods: 
The water piles up in some hither- 
to diy mountain gulch or gulley, 
then suddenly bursts out and 
swamps the lowlands with a roar. 
All this rain was piling up in the 
mountains nortli of us; the drain- 
age flowed our way; it was only a 
matter of time until a whole wild 
sea would be upon us. 

“Come,” I said to Jane. “We've 


got to go.” And I explained tlie 
situation to her. 

“But where can we go?” she pro- 
tested. 

There was only one place. That 
was the rock outcropping on our 
acres, the ugly “Cathedral.” It was 
thirty feet high. It would be a 
place of refuge. We put on our 
raincoats and hats, as if we were 
going to the store, and waded— 
sometimes knee-deep— to the Ca- 
thedral. We cUmbed its rocky side 
and sat upon its top; and the rain 
poured down. 

We sat there aU that night. 
When dawn came we watched the 
flash flood come with it— notliing 
really flashy, just a swell and a 
billow that surged across the lake 
which already covered our ten 
acres and all the surrounding 
land. The Cadillac rolled over on 
its side and wobbled helplessly. 
Our house disintegrated a wall at 
a time; our tilings floated, a chaii* 
here, a paper there. 

Around eight o'clock the rain 
stopped. About noon a heUcopter 
fluttered by and rescued Jane 
and me. Nearly ten inches of rain 
had fallen. It was the worst flood 
ever recorded in that part of Ari- 
zona. 

After our rescue everyting be- 
came rather academic. We refu- 
geed for two days in Manacle 
which was on high ground and es- 
caped most of the flood. ^Vllen the 
water went down we liiied a man 
to drive us to Tucson where we 
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would catch plane, train, or even 
bus to get us out and to keep us 
going. 

As he drove us along the road 
to Tucson, our man companion- 
ably pointed out the high points of 
the floods devastation. “Over 
there,” he said, indicating the rem- 
nants of a house, “was where an 
old grouch from Iowa lived. But 


he"d already left before the rain 
started.” 

“What caused him to do that?” 
I asked. 

“Termites,” said our driver. 
“They had eat out the wood of his 
whole house, even the pitcher 
frames. Man, did that old grouch 
cuss tliis country when he left!” 

“I can imagine,” I said. 
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“The man from Timesearch, 
Inc. is here, sir.” 

“Show him in,” Bridgemaker 
told the robutler. 

The man from Timesearch 
halted just within the doorway. 
Nervously he shifted the oblong 
package he was carrying from one 
hand to the other. “Good morn- 
ing, Honorable Bridgemaker.” 

“Did you find the machine?” 
Bridgemaker demanded. 

“I— Tm afraid we failed again, 
sir. But we did locate another one 
of its products.” The man handed 
Bridgemaker the package. 

Bridgemaker waved his arm in 
an angry gesture that included 
the whole room. “But youVe al- 
ready brought me hundreds of its 
products!” he shouted. “What I 
want is the machine itself so I can 
make my own products!” 

“Tm afraid, Honorable Bridge- 
maker, that the machine never 
existed. Om* field men have ex- 
plored the Pre-Technological Age, 
the First Technological Age, and 
the early years of our own age; 
but even though they witnessed 
some of the ancient technicians 
at work, they never caught a 
glimpse of the machine.” 

“But if the ancient technicians 
could create something without a 
machine, I could too,” Bridge- 
maker said. “And since I can't, 
the machine had to exist. Go back 
and find it! Go back at once!” 

“Yes, Honorable Bridgemaker.” 
The man bowed and withdrew. 


Bridgemaker tore open the 
package. He glanced at the prod- 
uct, then set the controls on his 
Language Adjustor, Duplicator 
and Alterator machine. 

While he waited, he brooded 
on the irony of his life. Ever since 
he was a small boy he had hun- 
gered hopelessly for one vocation. 
Now that success in a totally 
difiFerent vocation had made him 
financially independent, he had 
focused all his energies into the 
attainment of his first love. But all 
he'd got for his trouble was a 
roomful of ancient products, and 
even though he'd increased his 
financial independence by dupli- 
cating and distributing those 
products, the basic frustration stiU 
remained: he was a second-hand 
artist and he wanted desperately 
to be a first-hand artist. 

He went over to one of the 
shelves that wainscoted the room 
and glanced at some of his vicari- 
ous creations: Fareivell to Arms, 
by Chamfer Bridgemaker . . . Five 
Little Peppers and How They 
Grew, by Chamfer Bridgemaker 
The Odyssey, by Chamfer 
Bridgemaker . . . Ivanhoe, by 
Chamfer Bridgemaker— 

There was a loud plop! as the 
first copy of Tom Swift and His 
Electric Locomotive came out of 
the Language Adjustor, Duplica- 
tor and Alterator machine. 

Bridgemaker sat dowm to read 
his latest masterpiece. 

—Robert F. Young 
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